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NOTE. 


Omens and SupErstrrions have had so much to do in 
giving colour to history, and in moulding and mani- 
festing the conduct and character of nations not less 
than of individuals, that the subject is more than 
trifling or merely curious. It may be that some of 
its interest comes from that pleasure in remarking 
the weaknesses and follies of others, which largely 
consists of the momentary forgetfulness of our own ; 
but much more does the interest of the subject spring 
out of that eager desire for the knowledge, and innate 
dread of the power, of the supernatural, that are 
common to the race. Stretching away on the one 
hand into the deep gloom of barbaric ignorance, and 
on the other into the full radiance of civilisation and 
Christianity—and grounding itself strongly in the in- 
stinctive recognition by all men of the intimate rela- 
tions between the seen and the unseen worlds—the 
empire of superstition possesses all ages of human 
history, and all stages of human progress. It has been 
sought in this little book, avoiding what may be more 
properly termed religious superstitions, to notice a 
few of what we may call the social and personal 
superstitions,—the fancies and usages of the credulous 
simple, and the strange warnings of approaching fate 
by omens or dreams, that, come they from what 
source they may, form part of the romance of history 
and of life, and with regard to which not all can be 
80 sceptical as perhaps they ought or would desire. 








OMENS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


CURIOUS FACTS AND ILLUSTRATIVE 
SKETCHES. 


THE BODACH GLAS, 


Amone the warnings or notices of death to be found 
in the dark chronicle of superstition, the Omens pecu- 
liar to certain families are not the least striking. Pen- 
nant tells us, that many of the great families in 
Scotland had their demon, or genius, who gave them 
monitions of future events. Thus the family of Rothe 
murchan had the Bodae an Dun, or Ghost of the Hill; 
and Kincardines, the Spectre of the Bloody Hand. 
Gartnibeg House was haunted by Bodach Gartin, and 
Tullochgorum by Manch Monlach, or the Girl with 
the Hairy Left Hand. 

The Bodach* Glas is introduced in the novel of 
“Waverley,” as the family superstition of the Mac 
Ivors, the truth of which has been proved by three 
hundred years’ experience. It is thus described to 
Waverley, by Fergus Mac Ivor: 


“You must know, then, that when my ancestor, Ian nan 
Chaistel, wasted Northumberland, there was appointed with 
him in the expedition, a sort of Southland chief, or captain of 
a band of Lowlanders, called Halbert Hall. In their return 
through the Cheviots, they quarrelled about the division of the 


* Bodach, from the Saxon, Bode, a messenger; a tydings- 
bringer: Glas, the Gaelic for grey. 
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great booty they had acquired, and came from words to blews. 
The Lowlanders were cut off to a man, and their chief fell the 
last, covered with wounds, by the sword of my ancestor. Since 
that time, his spirit has crossed the Vich Ian Vohr of the day, 
wher any great disaster was impending. My father saw him 
twice; once before he was made prisoner at Sherifi-Muir; 
another time on the morning of the day on which he died.’ 


Fergus then relates to Waverley the appearance of 


the Bodach: 

“<«ZLast night,’ said Fergus, ‘ I felt so feverish that I left my 
quarters, and walked out, in hopes the keen frosty air would 
brace my nerves—I cannot tell how much I dislike going on, 
for I know you will hardly believe me. However, I crossed a 
small foot-bridge, and kept walking backwards and forwards, 
when I observed with surprise, by the clear moonlight, a tall 
figure in a grey plaid, such as shepherds wear in the south of 
Scotland, which, move at what pace I would, kept regularly 
about four yards before me.’ 

“*You saw a Cumberland peasant in his ordinary dress, 
probably,” 

“No; I thought so at first, and was astonished at the man’s 
audacity in daring to dog me. I called to him, but received 
no answer. I felt an anxious throbbing at my heart; and to 
ascertain what I dreaded, I stood still, and turned myself on 
the same spot successively to the four points of the compass. 
By heaven, Edward, turn where I would, the figure was instantly 
before my eyes at precisely the same distance! Iwas then 
convinced it wags the Bodach Glas. My hair bristled, and 
my knees shook. I manned myself, however, and determined 
to return to my quarters. My ghastly visitant glided before 
me, (for I cannot say he walked,) until he reached the foot- 
bridge; there he stopped, and turned full round. I must either 
wade the river, or pass him as close as Tam to you. A despe- 
rate courage, founded on the belief that my death was near, 
made me resolve to make my way in despite of him. I made 
the sign of the cross, drew my sword, and uttered, ‘In the name 
of God, Evil Spirit, give place!’ ‘ Vich Ian Vohr,’ it said, ina 
voice that made my very blood curdle, ‘ beware of to-morrow.’ 
It seemed at that moment not half a yard from my sword’s 
point; but the words were no sooner spoken than it was gone, 
and nothing appeared further to obstruct my passage.” * 


* See “‘ Waverley,” chapter lix. 





THE WILL-WITH-A-WISP. 


THE WILL-WITH-A-WISP. 


- Tus phenomenon, known also as “ Jack -with-a- 
Lantern,” and “ Ignis fatuus,” has terrified many a 
simple-minded rustic ; whereas, it is simply the phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas which rises from stagnant 
waters and marshy ground, its origin being, probably, 
in the decomposition of animal substances. It is not 
a whit more wonderful than the gas we may see burne 
ing in the streets of any large town; except that the 
Will-with-a-Wisp rises of itself, while man obtains or 
manufactures the gas from coal, by half burning it. 

At Bologna, in 1848, the painter Onofrio Zanotti 
saw this phenomenon in the form of globes of fire, 
issuing from between the paving-stones in the street, 
and even among his feet. They rose upwards, and 
disappeared; he even felt their heat when they passed 
near him. According to the general opinion, this lumi- 
nous appearance is witnessed more frequently in the 
autumn than at any other season; perhaps, cn account 
of the rapid changes of the atmospheric pressure, which 
allows the gases inclosed in the earth to escape more 
easily, by favouring their natural electricity. 

Collins has left us some fine lines upon this pheno- 
tenon, beginning : 

« Ah, homely swains! your homeward steps ne’er loge ; 

Let not dank Will mislead you to the heath 3 
Dancing in murky night o’er fen and lake, 


He glows to draw you downward to your death, 
In his bewitch’d, low, marshy willow brake {” 
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SUPERNATURAL APPEARANCES AT 
HOLLAND HOUSE. 


Avusrey tells us, in his “ Miscellanies,” that “ the 

beautiful Lady Diana Rich, daughter to the Earl of 
Holland, as she was walking in her father’s garden, at 

Kensington, to take the fresh air before dinner, about 

eleven o’clock, being then very well, met with her own 

apparition, habit, and everything, as in a looking-glass. | 
About a month after, she died of the small-pox. And 

it is said that her sister, the Lady Elizabeth Thynne, 

saw the like of herself also, before she died. This 

account I had from a person of honour.” 


A WIFE RETURNED. 


We find the annexed story gravely recorded in 
Dodsley’s Annual Register :—“ The following extra- 
ordinary affair happened at Ferrybridge, in 1767. The 
wife of one Thomas Benson being suddenly taken ill, 
she, to all appearance, expired, and continued without 
any symptoms of life the whole day, and every proper 
requisite was ordered for her funeral; but the hus- 
band, hoping for consolation in his distress, by some 
money which he had reason to believe she had secreted 
from him in her life-time, began a rummage for it, 
and found seven pounds ten shillings in crown pieces 
concealed in an old box; but, upon his attempting to 
take it away, he was surprised by his wife, who was 
just then recovered, and met him, and terribly fright- 
ened him, by appearing as if nothing had happened.” 





















ARAB CHARMS. 


ARAB CHARMS. 


Tue Arabs have many family nostrums, and are im- 
plicit believers in the efficacy of charms and other 
mystic arts. No species of knowledge is more highly 
venerated by them than thatof the occult sciences, which 
afford maintenance to a vast number of quacks and im- 
pudent pretenders. The science of Isen Allah (or Name 
‘of God) enables the possessor to discover what is pass- 
ing in his absence, to expel evil spirits, cure diseases, 
and dispose of the winds and seasons as he chooses. 
Those who have advanced far in this study, pretend to 
calm tempests at sea by the rules of art, or say their 
prayers at noon in Mecca, without stirring from their 
own houses in Bagdad. The Simia is not quite so 
sublime a science, as it merely teaches the feats and 
illusions of jugglers. Dervises and mollahs practise 
it, and appear to the astonished spectators to pierce the 
bodies with lances, strike sharp-pointed instruments 
into their eyes, or leap from the roofs of houses upon 
a pole shod with iron, which seems to run through 
their body, while they are carried like spitted victims 
about the streets. The Kurra is the art of composing 
billets or amulets, which secure the wearer from the 
power of enchantments, and all sorts of accidents. 
They are also employed to give cattle an appetite for 
food, and clear houses from flies or other vermin. The 
practice of fortune-telling, which they call ramle, is 
very common. The natives of Oman are peculiarly 
skilled in sorcery (sihr); they are inferior, however, 
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to the witches and wizards of Europe, as they know 
nothing about the art of riding through the air on broom- 
sticks, sailing to India in cockle-shells, or holding noc- 
turnal revelries in their mosques, under the visible pre- 
sidency of Satan.—Crichton’s History of Arabia. 


ANALYSIS OF DREAMS, 


Macntsn, in “The Philosophy of Sleep,” thus minutely 
examines into the origin of one of his own dreams :— 


“I believe that dreams are uniformly the resuscitation or 
re-embodiment of thoughts which have formerly, in some shape 
or other, occupied the mind. They are old ideas revived, either 
in an entire state, or heterogeneously mingled together. I 
doubt if it be possible for a person to have, in a dream, any 
idea whose elements did not, in some form, strike him at a pre- 
vious period. If these break loose from their connecting chain, 
and become jumbled together incoherently, as is often the case, 
they give rise to absurd combinations; but the elements still 
subsist, and only manifest themselves in a new and unconnected 
shape. As this is an important point, and one which has never 
been properly insisted upon, I shall illustrate it by an 
example :— 

“TI lately dreamed that I walked upon the banks of the Great 
Canal in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. On the side opposite 
to that on which I was, and within a few feet of the water, 
stood the splendid portico of the Royal Exchange. <A gentle- 
man, whom I knew, was standing upon one of the steps, and 
we spoke to each other. I then lifted a large stone, and poised 
it in my hand, when he said that he was certain I could not 
throw it to a certain spot which he pointed out. I made the 
attempt, and fell short of the mark. At this moment, a well- 
known friend came up, whom I knew to excel at putting the 
stone; but, strange to say, he had lost both his legs, and walked 
upon wooden substitutes. This struck me as exceedingly 
curious ; for my impression was that he had only lost one leg, 
and had but a single wooden one. At my desire he took up the 
stone, and, without difficulty, threw it beyond the point indi- 
cated by the gentleman upon the opposite side of the canal. 
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The absurdity of this dream is extremely glaring ; and yet, on 
strictly analyzing it, I find it to be wholly composed of ideas, 
which passed through my mind on the previous day, assuming 
a new and ridiculous arrangement. I can compare it to nothing 
but to cross readings in the newspapers, or to that well-known 
amusement which consists in putting a number of sentences, 
each written on a separate piece of paper, into a hat, shaking 
the whole, then taking them out one by one as they come, and 
seeing what kind of medley the heterogeneous compound will 
make when thus fortuitously put together. For instance, I had, 
on the above day, taken a walk to the canal along with a 
friend. On returning from it, I pointed out to him a spot 
where a new road was forming, and where, a few days before, 
one of the workmen had been overwhelmed by a quantity of 
rubbish falling upon him, which fairly chopped off one of his 
legs, and so much damaged the other that it was feared ampu- 
tation would be necessary. Near this very spot there is a park, 
in which, about a month previously, I practised throwing the 
stone. On passing the Exchange on my way home, I expressed 
regret at the lowness of its situation, and remarked what a fine 
effect the portico would have were it placed upon more elevated 
ground. Such were the previous circumstances, and let us 
see how they bear upon the dream. In the first place, the 

* canal appeared before me. 2. Its situation is an elevated one. 
8. The portico of the Exchange, occurring to my mind as being 
placed too low, became associated with the elevation of the 
canal, and I placed it close by on a similar altitude. 4. The 
gentleman I had been walking with was the same whom, in the 
dream, I saw standing upon the steps of the portico, 5. Having 
related to him the story of the man who lost one limb, and had 
a chance of Josing another, this idea brings before me a friend 
with a brace of wooden legs, who, moreover, appears in con- 
nexion with putting the stone, as I know him to excel at that 
exercise. There is only one other element in the dream which 
the preceding events will not account for, and that is, the sur- 
prise at the individual referred to having more than one wooden 
leg. But why should he have even one, secing that in reality 
he is limbed like other people? ‘This, also, I can account for, 
Some years ago, he slightly injured his knee while leaping a 
ditch, and I remember of jocularly advising him to get it cut 
off. Iam particular in illustrating this point with regard te 

dreams, for I hold that if it were possible to analyze them all, 

they would invariably be found to stand in the same relation to 
the waking state as the above specimen. The more diversified 
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and incongruous the character of a dream, and the more remote 
from the period of its occurrence the circumstances which sug- 
gest it, the more difficult does its analysis become; and, in 
point of fact, this process may be impossible, so totally are the 
elements of the dream often dissevered from their original 
source, and so ludicrously huddled together.” 


POETRY OF OMENS. 
Omens constitute the poetry of history. They cause 
the series of events which they are supposed to declare 
to flow into epical unity, and the political catastrophe 
seems to be produced, not by prudence or by folly, but 
by the superintending destiny. The numerous tokens 
of the death of Henry IV. are finely tragical. Mary 
of Medicis, in her dream, saw the brilliant gems of her 
crown change into pearls, the symbol of tears and 
mourning. An owl hooted until sunrise at the window 
of the chamber to which the king and queen retired at 
St. Denis, on the night preceding her coronation. 
During the ceremony, it was observed, with dread, 
that the dark portals leading to the royal sepulchre, 
beneath the choir, were gaping and expanded. The 
flame of the consecrated taper held by the queen was 
suddenly extinguished, and twice her crown nearly fell 
to the ground. The prognostications of the misfor- 
tunes of the Stuarts have equally a character of solemn 
grandeur; and we are reminded of the portents of 
Rome, when we read how the sudden tempest rent the 
royal standard on the Tower of London. Charles I, 
yielding to his destiny, was obstinate in the signs of 
evil death. He refused to be clad in the garments of 
Edward the Confessor, in which all his predecessors 
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had been arrayed, and he would be attired in white 
velvet. Strongly did the Earl of Pembroke attempt to 
dissuade him—for the prophecy of the misfortunes of 
the white king had long been current; but his entrea- 
ties were in vain, and Charles was crowned invested 
with the raiment which indicated his misfortunes.— 
Quarterly Review. 


THE WHITE-BREASTED BIRD. 


In Devonshire, the appearance of a white-breasted bird 
has long been considered an omen of death. This 
belief has been traced to a circumstance stated to have 
happened to the Oxenham family in that county, and 
related by Howell, in his “ Familiar Letters ;” wherein 
is the following monumental inscription: ‘ Here lies 
John Oxenham, a goodly young man, in whose cham- 
ber, as he was struggling with the pangs of death, a 
bird, with a white breast, was seen fluttering about 
his bed, and so vanished.” The same circumstance is 
related of his sister Mary, and two or three others of 
the family. 





THE SHAKING ASPEN. 


TuE aspen is popularly said to have been the tree which 
formed the Cross upon which our Saviour was cruci- 
fied; and thenceforth its boughs have been filled with 
horror, and trembled ceaselessly. Unfortunately for the 
probability of this story, the shivering of the aspen in 
the breeze may be traced to other than a supernatural 
cause. The construction of its foliage is particularly 
B 
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adapted for motion : a broad leaf is placed upon a long 
footstalk, so flexible, as scarcely to be able to support 
the leaf in an upright posture; the upper part of this 
stalk, on which the play or action seems mainly to de- 
pend, is contrary to the nature of footstalks in general, 
being perfectly flattened, and as an eminent botanist 
has acutely observed, is placed ata right angle with 
the leaf, being thus particularly fitted to receive the 
impulse of every wind that blows. The stalk is fur- 
nished with three strong nerves, placed parallel, and 
acting in unison with each other; but towards the base, 
the stalk becomes round, and then the nerves assume 
a triangular form, and constitute three distinct sup- 
ports and counteractions to each other’s motions.* 


OVERTURNING THE SALT. 


Tum popular superstition of this accident being un- 
lucky, is said to have originated in the celebrated 
picture of the Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, in 
which Judas Iscariot is represented as overturning the 
salt. 


* An example which, in these days, would be considered 
ludicrous, of the manner in which our ancestors made external 
nature bear witness to our Lord, occurs in what is called the 
Prior’s Chamber, in the small Augustinian house of Shubbrede, 
in the parish of Linchmere, in Sussex. On the wall is a fresco 
of the Nativity; and certain animals are made to give their 
testimony to that event in words which somewhat resemble, or 
may be supposed to resemble, their natural sounds. A cock, 
in the act of crowing, stands at the top, and a label, issuing 
from his mouth, bears the words, Christus natus est. A duck 
inquires, Quando, quando? A raven answers, In hde nocte. A 
cow asks, Ubi, ubi? And a lamb bleats out, Bethlehem—The 
Unseen World. 
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A GHOST STORY TOLD BY WALPOLE, 


Horace Watrote relates the following remarkable 
story, originally narrated by Lord Ashburnham. 
During the hot weather, “his loydship’s very old 
uncle, the Bishop of Chichester, was waked in his © 
palace at four o’clock in the morning, by his bed- 
chamber being opened, when a female figure all in 
white entered and sat down near him. The prelate, 
who protested he was not frightened, said, in a tone of 
authority, but not with the usual triple adjuration, 
‘Who are you?’ Not a word of reply; but the per- 
sonage heaved a profound sigh. ‘The bishop rang the 
bell, but the servants were so sound asleep that nobody 
heard him. He repeated his question; still no answer, - 
but another deep sigh. Then the apparition took some 
papers out of the ghost of its pocket, and began to read 
them to itself. At last, when the bishop had continued 
to ring, and nobody to come, the spectre rose and de- 
parted as sedately as it had arrived. When the ser- 
vants did, at length, appear, the bishop cried, ‘ Well, 
what have you seen?’ ‘Seen, my lord!’ ‘Ay, scen! 
or who—what is the woman that has been here? 
‘Woman, my lord!’ (I believe one of the fellows 
smiled.) In short, when my lord had related his 
vision, his domestics did humbly apprehend that his 
lordship had been dreaming, and so did his whole family 
the next morning ; for in this, our day, even a bishop’s 
household does not believe in ghosts ; and yet it is most 
certain that the good man had been in no dream, and 
told nothing but what he had seen; for, as the story 
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circulated, and diverted the ungodly at the prelate’s 
expense, it came at last to the ears of a keeper of a 
mad-house in the diocese, who came and deposed that 
a female lunatic, under his care, had escaped from his 
custody, and finding the gate of the palace open, had 
marched up to my lord’s chamber. The deponent 
further said, that his prisoner was always reading a 
bundle of papers. I have known stories of ghosts, 
solemnly authenticated, less credible; and I hope you 
will believe this, attested by a father of our own 
church.” 


UNLUCKY STUMBLING. 
Wuen Mungo Park took his leave of Sir Walter 


Scott, prior to his second and fatal expedition to Africa, 
his horse stumbled on crossing a ditch which sepa- 
rated the moor from the road. “Iam afraid,” said 
Scott, ‘this isa bad omen.” Park answered, smiling, 
“ Omens follow them who look to them,” and striking 
spur into his horse, galloped off. Scott never saw him 
again, 


SUPERSTITIONS RESPECTING BEES. 


Mr. Jessz has gleaned the following curious evidence: 
—The lower orders of people in some parts of England 
have curious superstitions respecting the bee. A poor 
old widow once complained to me that all her stocks of 
bees had died, and on inquiring the cause, she in- 
formed me that on the death of her husband, a short 
time before, she had neglected to ¢ap at each of the 
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hives, to inform the bees of the circumstance ; that, in 
consequence of this omission, they had been gradually 
getting weaker and weaker, and that now she had not 
one left, ‘This may be supposed to have been a soli- 
tary instance of superstition, but such is by no means 
the case ; and I believe it will be found that very gene- 
rally, on the death of a cottager who has kept bees, 
some ceremonious observance takes place. Mr. Loudon 
mentions, that when he was in Bedfordshire, he was 
informed of an old man who sang a psalm in front of 
some hives which were not doing weil, but which he 
said would thrive in consequence of that ceremony. 
This may be a local or individual superstition, but the 
announcement to the bees of the death of the owner 
is certainly a more general one. A correspondent of 
Mr. Loudon’s mentions, that in Norfolk, at places 
where hees are kept, it is an indispensable ceremony, 
in case of the death of any of the family, to put the 
bees in mourning, or the consequence would be that 
all of them would die. The person who made the as- 
sertion mentioned a case in point, where, from the 
neglect of the custom, every bee in the apiary had 
perished. The method of putting them in mourning 
is by attaching a piece of black cloth to cach of the 
hives, Another correspondent also says, that in the 
neighbourhood of Coventry, in the event of the death 
of any of the family, it is considered necessary to in- 
_ form the bees of the circumstance, otherwise they will 
dwindle and die. The manner of communicating the 
intelligence to the little community, is, with due form 
and ceremony, to take the key ofthe house, and knock 
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with it three times against the hive, informing tne in- 
mates, at the same time, that their master or mistress, 
as the case may be, is dead. A similar custom pre- 
vails in Kent, and in some places it is considered ex- 
pedient to communicate any great event that may take 
place to these industrious insects. 


HOW THE IMAGINATION MAY RAISE AN 
APPARITION, 


Tur following narrative, the writer of which evidently 
lay under the ban of melancholy, was communicated 
to the New Monthly Magazine, in 1823 :— 
“Actuated by the disheartening dulness of a wet 
July, I had written to my friend, Mr. George Staples, 
of Exeter, requesting him to walk over some day, and 
dine with me, as I well knew his presence was an 
instant antidote to mental depression. On the day 
following the transmission of this letter, as I was sitting 
in an alcove to indulge my afternoon meditation, I 
found myself disturbed by what I imagined to be the 
ticking of my repeater; but, recollecting that IT had 
left it in the house, I discovered the noise proceeded 
from that little insect of inauspicious augury, the death- 
watch. Despising the puerile superstitions connected 
with this pulsation, I gave it no further notice, and 
proceeded towards the house, when, as I passed an um- 
brageous plantation, I was startled by a loud wailing 
shriek, and presently a screech-owl flew out imme- 
diately before me. It was the first time one of those 
ill-omened birds had ever crossed my path; I combined 
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it with the memento mori I had just heard, although I 
blushed at my own weakness in thinking them worthy 
of an association; and, as I walked forward, I encoun- 
tered my servant, who put a letter into my hand, which 
I observed to be sealed with black wax. It was from 
the clerk of my poor friend, informing me that he had 
been that morning struck by an apoplectic fit, which 
had occasioned his almost instantancous death! The 
reader may spare the sneer that is flickering upon his 
features : I draw no inference whatever from the omens 
that preceded this intelligence: I am willing to con- 
sider them as curious coincidences, totally unconnected 
with the startling apparition which shortly afterwards 
assailed me. 

“There was something so awful in the manner of my’ 
friend's death, the hilarity I had anticipated from his 
presence formed so appalling a contrast with his actual 
condition, that my mind naturally sunk into a mood of 
deep sadness and solemnity. Reaching the house in 
this frame of thought, I closed the library window- 
shutters as I passed, and entering the room by a glass 
door, seated myself in a chair that fronted the garden. 

- Scarcely a minute had elapsed, when I was thrilled by 
the strange wailful howl of my favourite spaniel, who 
had followed me into the apartment, and came trem- 
bling and crouching to my feet, occasionally turning 
his eyes to the back of the chamber, and again instantly 
reverting them with every demonstration of terror and 
agony. Mine instinctively took the same direction, 

when, notwithstanding the dimness of the light, I 

plainly and indisputably recognised the apparition of my 
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friend sitting motionless in the great arm-chair! It is 
easy to be courageous in theory, and not difficult to be 
bold in practice, when the mind has time to collect its 
energies; but, taken as I was by surprise, I confess, 
that astonishment and terror so far mastered all my 
faculties, that, without daring to cast a second glance 
towards the vision, [I walked rapidly back into the 
garden, followed by the dog, who still testified the 
same agitation and alarm. 

“Here I had leisure to recover from my first pertur- 
bation ; and as my thoughts rallied, I endeavoured to 
persuade myself that I had been deluded by some con- 
juration of the mind, or some spectral deception of the 
visual organ. But in either case, how account for the 
terror of the dog? He could neither be influenced by 
superstition, nor could his unerring sight betray him 
into groundless alarm; yet it was incontestible that 
we had both been appalled by the same object. Soon 
recovering my natural fortitude of spirit, I resolved, 
whatever might be the consequences, to return and 
address the apparition. I even began to fear it might 
have vanished. I returned therefore with some ra- 
pidity towards the library ; and although the dog stood 
immoveably still at some distance, in spite of my soli- 
citations, and kept earnestly gazing upon me, as if in 
apprehension of an approaching catastrophe, I pro- 
ceeded onward, and turning back the shutters which I 
had closed, determined not to be imposed upon by any 
dubiousness of the light. Thus fortified against decep- 
tion, I re-entered the room with a firm step, and there 

in the full glare of day did I again clearly and vividly 
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behold the identical apparition, sitting in the same 
posture as before, and having his eyes closed! 

“My heart somewhat failed me under this sensible 
confirmation of the vision; but, summoning all my 
courage, I walked up to the chair, exclaiming with a 
desperate energy—‘In the name of Heaven and of all 
its angels, what dost thou seek here ?’—when the figure, 
slowly rising up, opening its eyes, and stretching out 
its arms, replied—‘ A leg of mutton and caper-sauce, 
with a bottle of prime old port, for such is the dinner 
you promised me.’ ‘Good heaven!’ I ejaculated, ‘ what 
can this mean? Are you not really dead?’ ‘No 
more than you are,’ replied the figure. ‘Some open- 
mouthed fool told my clerk that I was, and he instantly 
wrote to tell you of it; but it was my namesake, George 
Staples, of Castle-street, not me, nor even one of my re- 
lations, so Jet us have dinner as soon as you please, for 
Tamas hungry as a hunter, 

“The promised dinner being soon upon the table, my 
friend informed me, in the intervals of his ever-ready 
laughter, that as soon as he had undeceived his clerk, 
he walked over to Starr Cross to do me the same favour; 
that he had fallen asleep in the arm-chair while waiting 
my return from the grounds; and as to the dog, he 
reminded me that he had severely punished him at his 
last visit for killing a chicken, which explained his 
terror, and his crouching to me for protection, when 
he recognised his chastiser. 

“In the preceding narrative much remains unex- 
plained and unaccounted for, notwithstanding the prin- 
cipal circumstances are developed.” 
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ST. JOHN’S WORT. 


Misraxre the meaning of some medical writers, who, 
from a supposition of its utility in hypochondriacal 
disorders, have given St. John’s Wort the fanciful name 
of fuga demonium, (devils’ flight,) the common people 
in France and Germany gather it with great ceremony 
on St. John’s day, and hang it in their windows as a 
charm against storms, thunder, and evil spirits. In 
Scotland, also, it is carried about as a charm against 
witchcraft and enchantment; and the people fancy it 
cures ropy milk, which they suppose to be under some 
malignant influence. As the flowers, rubbed between 
the fingers, yield a red juice, it has also obtained the 
name of sanguis hominis, (human blood,) among other 
fanciful medical writers. 


OLD GRIMALDYS DEATH. 


Grimaxpi, the father of the celebrated “Joe,” the 
clown, had a vague and profound dread of the 14th day 
of the month. At its approach, he was always nervous, 
disquieted, and anxious ; directly it had passed, he was 
another man again, and invariably exclaimed, in his 
broken English, “Ah! now I am safe for anoder 
month.” If this circumstance were unaccompanied by 
any singular coincidence, it would be scarcely worth 
mentioning ; but it is remarkable that Grimaldi actually 
died on the 14th day of March, and that he was born, 
christened, and married on the 14th of the month.— 
Dickens's Life of Grimaldi. 
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NOISES AT ABBOTSFORD. 


Srr Watrer Scorr relates a striking occurrence of 
this kind, which happened to him at the time Abbots- 
ford was in the course of erection. Mr. Bullock was 
then employed by him to fit the castle up with all 
proper appurtenances, when, during this gentleman’s 
absence in London, the following extraordinary cir- 
cumstance took place:—In a letter written to Mr. 
Terry, in the year 1818, Scott says: “The night be- 
fore Jast, we were awakened by a violent noise, like 
drawing heavy boards along the new part of the house. 
I fancied something had fallen, and thought no more 
about it. ‘This was about two in the morning. Last 
night, at the same witching hour, the same noise re- 
curred; Mrs. §., a3 you know, is rather timbersome; 
so up got I, with Beardy’s broad-sword under my 
arm— 
“So bolt upright 
And ready to fight.” 

But nothing was out of order, neither can I discover 
what occasioned the disturbance.” Now, strangely 
enough, on the morning that Mr. Terry received this 
letter, he was breakfasting with Mr. Erskine, (after- 
wards Lord Kinneder,) and the chief subject of their 
conversation was the sudden death of Mr. Bullock, 
which, on comparing dates, must have happened on 
the same night, and as nearly as could possibly be as- 
certained, at the same hour, the disturbance occurred 
at Abbotsford. One might be induced to say, that 
some drunken workmen, or other disorderly persons, 
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were on the premises ; but this method of accounting 
for the coincidence will at once be exploded on reading 
the following passage from another letter written by 
Scott to the same gentleman: “ Were you not struck 
with the fantastical coincidence of our nocturnal dis- 
turbance at Abbotsford, with the melancholy event 
that followed? I protest to you that the noise re- 
sembled half a dozen men hard at work pulling up 
boards and furniture, and nothing can be more certain 
than that there was nobody on the premises at the time.” 





SUPERSTITIONS RESPECTING GEMS. 


Tus Arabs, in general, still believe in the foolish old 
superstitions respecting their gems and precious stones ; 
and are more apt to wonder at their miraculous 
virtues than to turn them to account in the way of 
commerce. In ancient times, they were used as anti- 
dotes, to which the wearer piously ascribed his safety 
when surrounded with invisible danger. Among other 
absurdities, it is recorded of the Caliph Soliman, that 
he wore constantly round his arm a bracelet composed 
of ten of these magical stones, which never failed to 
strike one against the other, and make a slight noise, 
when any poison was near.* The carbuncle was be- 
lieved to possess many wonderful qualities. It was 
supposed to be an animal substance formed in the 
serpent, which had a most ingenious method of pre- 
serving it from the song of the charmer. The dis- 
tinction of sex was also ascribed to it; the females 
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threw out their radiance, while the males appeared 
within like brilliant and burning stars. 

It was customary with the Arabian physicians, 
during the highest era of Saracen learning, to admi- 
nister precious stones in the way of medicine, as re- 
medies for certain diseases ; but their miraculous pro- 
perties have mostly been long since exploded. To 
this day, however, on a mountain near Damar, is found 
a stone, which the Arabs call ayek yemani, and which 
they hold in the highest estimation. It is of a red, or 
rather, a light brown colour, and seems to be a cor- 
nelian. The natives set it in rings or bracelets, and 
ascribe to it the talismanic virtue of healing wounds, 
and stanching blood when instantly applied. 

The historian, De Thou, mentions a marvellous 
carbuncle that was brought by an Eastern merchant 
to Bologna. Among its surprising properties, he states, 
“That being most impatient of the earth, if it was 
confined, it would force its way, and immediately fly 
aloft. Certain shape, it had none, for its figure was 
inconstant, and momentarily changing; and though, 
at a distance, it was beautiful to the eye, it would 
not suffer itself to be handled with impunity, but hurt 
those who obstinately struggled with it, as many per- 
sons, before many spectators, expericnced. If by 
chance any part of it was broken off—for it was not 
very hard—it became nothing less.” (Thuanus, lib. viii. 
ix.) Besides the power of charming against spells, 
some of them were believed to have the virtue of 
rendering their possessor invisible or invulnerable, of 
enabling him to see through rocks, and to discover 
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hidden treasures. Of their medicinal properties, we 
are told that the amethyst could remove the effects of 
intoxication; “for, being bound on the navel, it re- 
strains the vapours of the wine, and so dissolves the 
inebriety.” The borax, or crapodinus, was reckoned 
of unfailing efficacy in poisons. It was said to be ex- 
tracted from a dead toad, and described as of a black or 
dun colour, with a cerulean glow, having in the middle 
the similitude of an eye. The kinocteus was employed 
to cast out devils; and the corvina, a stone of a red~ 
dish colour, found in crows’ nests, was supposed to 
make boiled or addled eggs fresh and prolific; besides 
having the virtue “to increase riches, bestow honours, 
and foretell many future events.” The alectoria, a 
stone of a darkish crystalline colour, was said to be 
found in the intestines of capons that had lived seven 
years. Its size was no bigger than a bean; but its 
qualities are represented as of a very potent and mis- 
cellaneous nature. “It could render the person who 
earried it invisible; being held in the mouth, it allays 
thirst, and therefore is proper for wrestlers ; it makes 
a wife agreeable to her husband ; bestows honours, and 
preserves those already acquired; it frees such as are 
bewitched; it renders a man eloquent, constant, and 
amiable; it helps to regain a lost kingdom, and acquire 
a foreign one.” (Mirrour of Stones.) “In the countrey 
called Panten, or Tathalamasin, there be cancs, called 
cassan, which overspread the earth like grasse, and out 
of every knot of them spring foorth certaine branches, 
which are continued upon the ground almost for the 
space of amile, In the sayd canes there are found 
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certaine stones, one of which stones whosoever carryeth 
about him cannot be wounded with any yron; and by 
the vertue of these stones, the people aforesaid doe for 
the most part triumph both on sea and land.” (Odo- 
ricus, in Hakluyt.) This evidently refers to the Taba- 
sheer, a silicious substance found in the joints of the 
bamboo, and to which great virtues are attributed in 
India. ; 

Crystal likewise played an important part in the 
superstitious practices of our ancestors. By means of 
the Crystal, or Beryl, the earliest astrologers “ con- 
sulted spirits.” The dupe looked into the crystal, 
wherein he saw the answer represented either by 
types or figures, and “sometimes, though very rarely, 
he heard the angels or spirits speak articulately.” 
Aubrey devotes four pages of his Miscellanies to 
“ Visions in a Beril or Crystal,” with an engraving of 
one, “ now in the possession of Sir Edward Harley, 
Knight of the Bath, which he keeps, in his closet at 
Brampton Bryan, in Herefordshire, amongst his ci- 
melia, which (says Aubrey) I sawthere. It came first 
from Norfolk—a minister had it there, and a call was 
to be used with it. Afterwards, a miller had it, and 
both did work great cures with it, (if curable;) and 
in the berill they did see, either the reccipt in writing, 
or the herb. To this minister the spirits or angels 
would appear openly; and because the miller (who 
was his familiar friend) one day huppened to see them, 
he gave him the aforesaid berill and call; by these 
angels, the minister was forewarned of his death. This 
account I had from Mr, Ashmole. Afterwards, this 
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berill came into somebody’s hands in London, who did 
tell strange things by it; insomuch, that at last he 
was questioned for it, and it was taken away by au- 
thority, about 1645, 

“ The berill is a perfect sphere; the diameter of it 
T guess to be something more than an inch; it is set 
in a ring, or circle of silver, resembling the meridian 
of a globe; the stem is about ten inches high, all gilt, 
At the four quarters of it are the names of four angels 
—viz., Uriel, Raphael, Michael, Gabriel ; on the top is 
a cross-patée, 

“Sam. Boisardus hath writ a book, De Divinatione 
per Crystallum.”* 


APPARITION OF CASAR AT PHILIPPI. 


Macniss, in his “ Philosophy of Sleep,” thus explains 
this event. He doubts not, that “the apparition of 
Cesar, which appeared to Brutus, and declared it would 
meet him at Philippi, was either a dream or a spectral 
illusion—probably the latter. Brutus, in all likelihood, 
had some idea that the battle which was to decide his 
fate would be fought at Philippi; probably it was a 
good military position, which he had fixed upon as a 
fit place to make a final stand; and he had done 
enough to Cesar to account for his own mind being 
painfully and constantly engrossed with the image of 
the assassinated dictator. Hence the verification of 
this supposed warning—hence the easy explanation of 
@ supposed supernatural event.” 


* Aubrey’s Miscellanies, p. 167. 
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LOVE CHARMS, 


" Tuxocrirus anp Virei both introduce women into 
their pastorals, using charms and incantations to re- 
cover the affections of their sweethearts. Shakspeare 
represents Othello as accused of winning Desdemona 
“by conjuration and mighty magic.” 

“ Thou hast practised on her with foul charms; 
Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs or mincrals 
That waken motion. 


She is abus’d, stolen from me, and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks.” 


In Gay’s “‘Shepherd’s Week,” these are represented 


as country practices : 


“Strait to the pothecary’s shop I went, 
And in love-powder all my money spent, 
Behap what will, next Sunday, after prayers, 
When to the ale-house Lubberkin repairs, 
These golden flies into his mug I'll throw, 
And soon the swain with fervent love shall glow.” 


In “Love and Melancholy,” by Dr. Ferrand, 8vo, 
Oxford, 1640, it is said: “We have sometimes among 
our silly wenches, some that, out of a foolish curiosity 
they have, must needs be putting in practice some of 
those feats that they have received by tradition from 
their mother, perhaps, or nurse, and so, not thinking 
forsooth to doe any harme, as they hope to paganize it 
to their own damnation. For it is most certain that 
botanomancy, which is done by the noise or crackling 
that kneeholme, box, or bay-leaves make when they 
are crushed betwixt one’s hands, or cast into the fire, 
was of old in use among the Pagans, who were wont 
to bruise poppy-flowers hetwixt their hands, by this 
meanes thinking to know their loves; and for this cause 

Cc 
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Theocritus calls this hearb Tydi@iAov, quasi Andtgror, 
as if we should say tel-love.” Speaking of the ancient 
love charmes, characters, amulets, charters, or such 
like periapses, Dr. Ferrand says, they are “such as 
no Christian physician ought to use; notwithstanding 
that the common people do to this day too supersti- 
tiously believe, and put in practice, many of these 
Pagan devices.” 

Miss Blandy, who was executed for poisoning her 
father, persisted in affirming that she thought the 
powder, which her villanous lover, Cranston, sent her 
to administer to him, was a “ love-powder,” which was 
to conciliate her father’s affection to the captain. She 
met her death with this asseveration; and her dying 
request, to be buried close to her father, seems a cor- 
roborating proof, that though she was certainly the 
cause of his premature death, yet she was not, in the 
blackest sense of the word, his wilful murderer. 

The following is found in Ierrick’s Hesperides 


A charm or an allay for love. 
“Tf so be a toad be laid, 
In a sheep-skin newly flay’d, 
And that ty'd to a man, "twill sever 
Him and his affections ever.” 


TWELFTH-NIGHT OMENS. 


Ar Bayeux, in Normandy, if any of the family be 
absent when the cake is cut on Twelfth Night, his 
share is carefully put by; if he remains well, it is bee 
lieved that the cake continues fresh; if ill, it begins to 
be moist ; if he dies, the cake spoils. 
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OMENS TO THE STUARTS. 


Ws fall upon some striking prophecies, not verbal, but 
symbolic, if we turn from the broad highway of public 
histories tothe by-paths of private memoirs. Lither 
Clarendon it is, in his Life, (not his public history,) 
or else Laud, who mentions an anecdote connected 
with the coronation of Charles I, (the son-in-law of 
the murdered Bourbon,). which threw a gloom upon 
the spirits of the royal friends, already saddened by 
the dreadful pestilence which inaugurated the reign of 
this ill-fated prince, levying a tribute of one life in 
sixteen from the population of the English metropolis. 
At the coronation of Charles, it was discovered that 
all London would not furnish the quantity of purple 
velvet required for the royal robes and the furniture 
of the throne. What was to be done? Decorum re- 
quired that the furniture should be all en suite. Nearer 
than Genoa no considerable addition could be expected. 
That would impose a delay of 150 days. Upon ma- 
ture consideration, and chiefly of the many private | 
interests that would suffer amongst the multitudes 
whom such a solemnity had called up from the country, 
it was resolved to robe the king in while velvet. But 
this, as it afterwards occurred, was the colour in which 
victims were arrayed. And thus, it was alleged, did 
the king’s council establish an augury of evil. Three 
other i!l omens, of some celebrity, occurred to Charles IL, 
viz. on occasion of creating his son Charles a knight 
of the Bath; at Oxford, some years after; and at the 
bar of that tribunal which sat in judgment upon him. 
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The reign of his second son, James IL, the next 
reign that could be considered an unfortunate reign, 
was inaugurated by the same evil omens. The day 
selected for the coronation (in 1685) was a day 
memorable for England — it was St. George’s day, 
the 23rd of April, and entitled, even on a separate 
account, to be held a sacred day as the birthday of 
Shakspeare in 1564, and his deathday in 1616. The 
king saved a sum of 60,000/. by cutting off the ordi- 
nary cavalcade from the Tower of London to West- 
minster. Even this was imprudent. It is well known 
that, amongst the lowest class of the English, there was 
an obstinate prejudice (though unsanctioned by law) 
with respect to the obligation imposed by the cere- 
mony of coronation. So long as this ceremony was 
delayed, or mutilated, they fancied that their obedience 
was a matter of mere prudence, liable to be enforced by 
arms, but not consecrated either by law or by religion. 
The change made by James was, therefore, highly 
imprudent; shorn of its antique traditionary usages, 
_ the yoke of conscience was lightened at a moment 
when it required a double ratification. Neither was 
it called for on motives of economy, for James was 
unusually rich. This voluntary arrangement was, 
therefore, a bad beginning; but the accidental omens 
were worse. They are thus reported by Blennerhas- 
sett, (“ History of England to the End of George I.,’ 
vol. iv. p. 1760, printed at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1751.) “The crown, being too little for the king’s 
head, was often in a tottering condition, and like 
to fall off.” Even this was observed attentively by 
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spectators of the most opposite feelings. But there 
was another simultaneous omen, which affected the 
Protestant enthusiasts, and the superstitious, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, still more alarmingly. “The 
same day, the king’s arms, pompously painted in the 
great altar window of a London church, suddenly fell 
down without apparent cause, and broke to pieces, 
whilst the rest of the window remained standing.” 
Blennerhassett mutters the dark terrors which pos- 
sessed himself and others. “These,” says he, “ were 
reckoned ill omens to the king.” 


THE ADVICE OF TIE WELSH SEER’S WIFE. 


Ricumonp, afterwards Henry. VII., when he had 
landed at Milford Haven, and was on his march to- 
wards his gloriously successful encounter with Richard 


TIL. at Bosworth Field, “lodged one night with his 
friend Davydd Lloyd at Matha farm. Davydd had 
the reputation of seeing into the future ; and Rich- 
mond, whether in superstition or out of compliment, 
privately inquired of him what would be the issue of 
his adventure. Such a question, he was told, was too 
important to be immediately answered’; but in the 
morning 2 reply should be made. The wife of Davydd 
saw that her husband was unusually grave during the 
evening; and having learned the cause, she said, 
§ How can you have any difficulty about your answer? 
Tell him he will succeed gloriously. If he does, you 
will receive honours and rewards; but if he fails, de- 
pend upon it he will never come here to reproach you.’” 
Hence is said to have arisen the Welsh proverb, 
“ A wife’s advice without asking it.” 
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LADY DAVIES. 


Lapy Davis, the wife of Sir John Davies, a very 
able and learned lawyer of the seventeenth century, 
was a very singular character, and dealf much in pro- 
phecies. An account of her predictions was published 
in 1649, in 4to, under the title of “ Strange and Won- 
derful Prophecies.” She was reported to have foretold 
the death of her husband. Anthony Wood, speaking 
of the time of Sir John Davies’s death, says, “it was 
then commonly rumoured, that his prophetical lady 
had foretold his death in some manner, on the Sunday 
going before. For, while she sat at dinner by him, 
she suddenly burst out into tears; whereupon he asking 
her what the matter was, she answered, ‘ Husband, these 
are your funeral tears;’ to which he made reply, ‘Pray, 
therefore, spare your tears now, and I will be content 
that you shall laugh when I am dead?” 

Lady Davies also foretold the death of Archbishop 
Laud; but appears to have been mistaken as to the 
time. She had before spoken something unluckily of 
the Duke of Buckingham, importing that he should 
not live till the end of August, which raised her to the 
Teputation of a cunning woman amongst the ignorant 
people ; and now she prophesied of the new Archbishop, 
that he should live but few days after the fifth of No- 
vember ; for which, and other prophecies of a more 
mischievous nature, she was brought into the Court of 
High Commission. Much pains were taken by the 
court to dispossess her of this spirit; but all would not 
do, till Lamb, then Dean of the Arches, shot her 
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through and through with an arrow borrowed from her 
own quiver. 

This was certainly the most sensible way of anim- 
adverting on the poor lady’s infirmities; but to this 
course unfortunately her judges did not confine them- 
selves. She was prosecuted in the High Commission 
Court, particularly for what was called “an enthusi- 
astical petition to King Charles; ” and was treated with 
great rigour and cruelty. She was fined three thou- 
sand pounds, and closely imprisoned three years in the 
Gate-house, Westminster. She is also said to have 
been confined several years in Bethlem Hospital, and 
in the Tower of London; and she complained that, 
during part of her imprisonment, she was not allowed 
the use of a Bible, nor permitted to have the attendance 
of a female servant. 


“‘ THIRTEEN TO DINNER.” 


Tuers is a prejudice existing generally, on the pre- 
tended danger of being the thirteenth at table. If the 
probability be required, that out of thirteen persons, 
of different ages, one of them, at least, shall die 
_within a year, it will be found that the chances are 
about one to one that one death, at Icast, will occur. 
This calculation, by means of o false interpretation, 
has given rise to the prejudice, no Jess ridiculous, that 
the danger will be avoided by inviting a greater number 
of guests, which can only have the effect of angmenting 
the probability of the event so much apprehended.— 
M. Quetelet, on the Calculation of Probabilities, 
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DAY FATALITY. 


Mr. Joun Grazon, who, in 1678, published a work 
upon Day Fatality, was of opinion that his birthday, 
the 3rd of November, was of an uncommon character, 
and fatal to himself. ‘The Emperor Constantine had 
died on that day; so had the Harl of Salisbury, a 
famous commander in the reign of Henry VI.; so had 
Cardinal Borromeo and Sir John Perrot! The long 
parliament had signalized the day by the commence- 
ment of its proceedings, and so had the parliament 
which dissolved the religious houses in England. But 
how was it fatal to Gibbon himself? Look and see. 
It was the date of the inundation which, in 1099, had 
destroyed Earl Godwin’s estate in Kent, and produced 
what are called the Goodwin Sands. Now, Gibbon had 
inherited a piece of marsh land on the Kent coast, 
which was overflowed by the sea, and rendered a source 
rather of loss than of profit; “So that I often think,” 
says he, “this day being my birthday, hath the same 
influence upon me that it had six hundred years since 
upon Earl Godwin, and others concerned in low lands.” 
‘The complete irrelativeness of this supposition is highly 
characteristic of the age. 


LOOKING BACK. , 
Tue superstition of the ill-luck of looking back, or 
returning, is nearly as old as the world itself; having, 
doubtless, originated in Lot’s wife “ having looked back 
from behind him,” when he was led, with his family 
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and cattle, by an angel outside the doomed City of the 
Plain.* “ Whether walking or riding, the wife was 
behind her husband, according to a usage still preva- 
lent in the East, where no woman goes before or be~ 
side her husband.” Mr. Roberts, in his curious 
“Oriental Illustrations,” remarks, that “it is cons 
sidered exceedingly unfortunate in Hindostan for men 
or women ta look back when they leave their house, 
Accordingly, if a man goes out, and leaves something 
behind him which his wife knows he will want, she 
does not call him to turn or look back, but takes or 
sends it after him; and if some great emergency 
obliges him to look back, he will not then proceed on 
the business he was about to transact. If we mistake 
not, a similar feeling is entertained in some parts of 
England, though not carried so far into operation.” 





A DETECTIVE DREAM. 


Honest Isaac Walton makes Sir Henry Wotton a 
dreamer in the family line; for, just before his death, 
he dreamed that the University treasury was robbed 
by townsmen and poor scholars, and that tho number 
was five. He then wrote to his son Henry at Oxford, 
inquiring about it, and the letter reached him the 
morning after the night of the robbery. ‘ Uenry,” 
says the account, “shows his father’s letter about, 
which causes great wonderment, especially es the 
number of thieves was cxactly correct.” _— 


* Genesis, chap. xix, ver. 20. 
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HIDDEN TREASURE. 


At Bayeux, in Normandy, a strong belief exists among 
the people, of some hidden treasure in the ground be- 
neath the ruined churches and castles so abundant in 
the neighbourhood; but they are supposed to be 
guarded by supernatural means. ven so late as 1827 
persons were found credulous enough to follow the 
directions of a Douster-swivel, and employ much time 
and labour uselessly in searching after imaginary 
riches beneath the stones in front of the cathedral. 
This belief that hidden or lost treasure is guarded 
by a spiritual attendant, is very generally diffused. 
On this point Southey, in “The Doctor,” ob- 
serves :—“ The popular belief that places are haunted 
where money has been concealed, (as if, where the 
treasure was and the heart had been, there would the 
miserable soul be also,) or where some great and un- 
discovered crime has been committed, shows how cons 
sistent this is with our natural sense of likelihood and 
fitness.” 


CUTTING TIMBER BY THE MOON. 


Coxumena, Cato, Vitruvius, and Pliny, all had their 
notions of the advantage of cutting timber at certain 
ages of the moon; a piece of mummery which was 
long preserved in the royal ordonnances of France to 
the conservators of the forests, who were directed to 
fell oaks only “in the wane of the moon,” and “ when 
the wind is at north,” 














CAPTAIN KIDD'S VISION. 


DOUBLE APPARITION. 


Iw a letter of Philip, the second Earl of Chesterfield, it 
is related, that “ on a morning in 1652, the Earl saw an 
object in white, like a standing sheet, within a yard 
of his bed-side. He attempted to catch it, but it slid 
to the foot of the bed, and he saw it no more. His 
thoughts turned to his lady, who was then at Net- 
worth, with her father, the Earl of Northumberland. 
On his arrival at Networth, a footman met him on the 
stairs, with 2 packet directed to him from his wife, 
whom he found with Lady Essex, her sister, and Mr. 
Ramsey. Ile was asked why he had returned so sud- 
denly. Te told his motive; and on perusing the 
letters in the packet, he found that his lady had written 
to him, requesting his return, for she had seen an object 
in white, with a black face, by her bed-side. These 
apparitions were seen by the Earl and Countess at the 
same moment, when they were forty miles asunder |” 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S VISION. 


Lorp Byzon used to mention a strange story, which 
the commander of a packet related to him. This 
officer stated, that being asleep one night in his berth, 
he was awakened by the pressure of something heavy 
on his limbs; and, there being a faint light in the 
room, could see, as he thought distinctly, the figure of 
his brother, who was at that time in the same service 
in the East Indies, dressed in his uniform, and stretched 
across the bed. Concluding it to be an illusion of the 
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senses, he shut his eyes, and made an effort to sleep. 
But still the same pressure continued; and still, as 
often as he ventured to take another look, he saw the 
figure lying across in the same position. To add to 
the wonder, on putting his hand forth to touch the 
figure, he found the uniform in which it appeared to 
be dressed, dripping wet. On the entrance of one of 
his brother officers, to whom he called out in alarm, 
the apparition vanished ; but, in a few months after, 
Captain Kidd received the startling intelligence, that 
on that night his brother had been drowned in the 
Indian seas. Of the supernatural character of this 
appearance, Captain Kidd himself did not appear to 
have the slightest doubt.— Moore's Life of Byron. 





FELLING OAKS. 


‘In the “Magna Britannia,” the author, in his “ Ace 
count of the Iundred of Croydon,” says, “Our his- 
torians take notice of two things in this parish, which 
may not be convenient to us to omit—viz., a great 
wood called Norwood, belonging to the archbishops, 
wherein was anciently a tree, called the Vicar’s Oak, 
where four parishes met, as it were in a point. It is 
said to have consisted wholly of oaks, and among them 
was one that bore mistletoe, which some persons were 
so hardy as to cut for the gain of selling it to the apo- 
thecaries of London, leaving a branch of it to.sprout 
out; but they proved unfortunate after it, for one of 
them fell Jame, and others lost an eye. At length, in 
the year 1678, a certain man, notwithstanding he 
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was warned against it, upon the account of what the 
others had suffered, adventured to cut the tree down, 
and he soon after broke his leg. To fell oaks hatn 
long been counted fatal, and such as believe it, pro- 
duce the instance of the Earl of Winchilsea, who, 
having felled a curious grove of oaks, soon after found 
his countess dead in her bed suddenly, and his eldest 
son, the Lord Maidstone, was killed at sea, by a can- 


* non ball.” 


DEATH FORETOLD BY AN APPARITION. 
A corresPponDENT of Blackwood’s Magazine, 1840, 
gives the following copy of a letter addressed to the 
Duke of C ; it was given to one of his family by 
the brother, who calls it his late brother B "s letter. 
It runs thus :—“ The Hawk being on her passage from 
the Cape of Good Hope towards the island of Java, 
and myself having the charge of the middle watch, 
between one and two in the morning I was taken sud- 
denly ill, which obliged me to send for the officer next 
in turn; I then went down on the gun-deck, and sent 
my boy fora light. In the meanwhile, I sat down on 
a chest in the steerage under the after-grating, when 
I felt a gentle squeeze by a very cold hand; I started, 
and saw a figure in white; stepping back, I said, ‘God’s 
my life, who is that?’ It stood and gazed at me a 
short time, stooped its head to get a more perfect view, 
sighed aloud, repeated the exclamation ‘Oh!’ three 
times, and instantly vanished. The night was fine, 
though the moon afforded through the gratings but a 
weak light, so that little of feature could be seen ; only 
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a figure rather tall than otherwise, and white-clad. 
My boy returning now with a light, I sent him to the 
cabins of all the officers, when be brought me word 
that not one of them had been stirring. Coming after- 
wards to St. Iclena, homeward bound, hearing of my 
sister’s death, and finding the time so nearly coinciding, 
it added much to my painful concern, and I have only 


_ to thank God, that when I saw what I now verily 


believe to have been her apparition, (my sister Ann,) 
I did not then know the melancholy occasion of it.” 


MURDER DETECTED BY THE ORDEAL OF 
TOUCH. 


Tue superstitious feeling, that there is ever present a 


persecuting witness of murder, that will in his own time 
bring it to light, may be a set-off against the absolution; 
and so strong is this feeling, that the murderer himself 
sometimes cannot bear it, but gives himself up to Justice, 
rather than endure his misery. Then there is the touch- 
ing of the body, as a test of guilt or innocence, whether 
Providence choose to mark the criminal by miraculous 
change, if that change in the bleeding body be not 
some natural sympathy, we know not how elicited, 
but called miraculous because we understand not the 
operation; or whether the illusion is only in the mind’s 
eye of the guilty, who sees gushing the blood that he 
has once shed, (as Shakspeare finely conceives in Lady 
Macbeth in vain washing that little hand,) and con- 
fesses the deed ; the ordeal may have prevented many 
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a murder, by the notoriety of the discovery. Take 
an example from.the “ State Trials.” 

“On the trial of Philip Standsfield for the murder 
of his father, is the following extraordinary evidence, 
(in Scotland, Edinburgh.) Deposition of Humphrey 
Spurway—viz. 

“When the chirurgeons had caused the body of Sir 
dames to be, by their servants, sewen up again, and 
his grave-cloathes put on, a speech was made to this 
purpose :—‘ Tt is requisite now, that those of Sir James 
Standsfield’s relations and nearest friends should take 
him off from the place where he now lies, and lift him 
into his coffin. So I saw Mr. James Rowe at the left 
side of Sir James’ head and shoulder, and Mr. Philip 
Standsfield at the right side of his head and shoulder ; 
and, going to lift off the body, I saw Mr. Philip drop 
the head of his father upon the form, and much blood 
in hand, and himself flying off from the body, crying, 
‘Lord, have mercy upon mé,’ or ‘upon us,’ wiping off 
the blood on his clothes, and so laying himself over a 
seat in the church; some, supposing that he would 
swaiff or swoon away, called for a bottle of water for 
him.” 

Sir George M‘Kenzie takes this notice of the ahovo 
evidence, in his speech to the inquest. ‘ But they, 
fully persuaded that Sir James was murdered by his 
own son, sent out some chirurgeons and friends, who, 
having raised the body, did see it bleed miraculously 
upon his touching it. In which God Almighty him- 
self was pleased to bear a share in the testimonies 
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which we produce: that Divine Power which makes 
the blood circulate during life, has oft times, in all 
nations, opened a passage to it after death upon such 
occasions, but most in this case.” 













DANCING FURNITURE. 
Srz Wartxe Scort relates a story of a rich libertine 
who, whenever he was alone in his drawing-room, was 
so haunted by a spectral corps de ballet, that the very 
furniture was, as it were, converted into phantoms. 
To relieve himself from this unwelcome intrusion, he 
retired to his ecuntry-house, and here for awhile ob- 
tained the quiet which he sought. But it chanced 
that the furniture of his town-house was sent to him 
in the country, and on the instant that his eyes fell 
on the drawing-room chairs and tables, the illusion 
came afresh on his mind. By the influence of asso- 
ciation, the green figurantes came frisking and caper- 
ing into his room, shouting in his unwilling ears, 
“ TIere we are! here we are!” 




















DIGGING FOR WATER. 
Tue divining rod is not the only superstition connected 
with digging for water. In the country of the Damazas, 
in South Africa, before they dig, the natives offer an 
arrow, or a piece of skin or flesh, to a large red man 
with a white beard, who is supposed to inhabit the 
place; at the same time they repeat a prayer for suc- 
cess in hunting. To dig for water without this cere- 
mony, they say, occasions sickness and death. 
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LORD BYRON’S DOUBLE, 


“Yn 1811,” writes Lord Byron to Mr. Murray, “my 
old school and form fellow Peel, the Irish secretary, 
told me he saw me in St, James’s-street—I was then 
in Turkey. A day or two afterwards, he pointed out 
to his brother a person across the way, and said, 
‘There is the man I took for Byron; his brother an- 
swered, ‘Why, it is Byron, and no one else.” I was 
at this time seen to write my name in the Palace Book. 
I was then ill of a malaria fever. IfI had died, here 
would have been a ghost-story.” 


DEATH WARNING IN A DREAM. 


Tue following narrative, communicated by David 
Laing, Esq., of Edinburgh, appears in Dr. Hibbert’s 
* Philosophy of Apparitions :”— 

“ Robert Lindsay, grandchild or great grandchild to 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mouth, Lyon-King-at-Arms, 
&c., being intimate, even disciple with A. P., they 
bargained, anno 1675, that whoever died first should 
give account of his condition, if possible. It happened 
that he died about the end of 1675, while A. P. was at 
Paris; and the very night of his death, A. P. dreamed 
that he was at Edinburgh, where Lindsay attacked 
him thus:—‘Archie, said he, ‘perhaps ye heard I'm 
dead? '—‘ No, Robin.’ ‘Ay, but they bury my body 
in the Greyfriars. I am alive, though, in a place 
whereof the pleasures cannot be expressed in Scotch, 
Greek, or Latin. I have come with a well-sailing 
small ship to Leith Road, to carry you thither.— 
D 
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‘Robin, [1 go with you, but wait till I go to Fife and 
East Lothian, and take leave of my parents.’ ‘Archie, 
I have but the allowance of one tide. Farewell, I'll 
come for you at another time.’ Since which time A.P. 
never slept a night without dreaming that Lindsay told 
him he was alive. And having a dangerous sickness, 
anno 1694, he was told by Robin that he was delayed 
for a time, and that it was properly his task to carry 
him off, but was discharged to tell when.” 


FAMILY TALISMANS. 

In Scotland, there are still preserved certain relics of 
antiquity, with which the fortunes of families were, till 
a period by no means remote, supposed to be bound 
up. The Robertsons of Struan have a precious stone 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg, which they used to 
carry at the top of their standard for luck in battle ; 
whence it was called Clach-na-brattich, or the stone of 
the standard. When the poet Robertson, the repre- 
sentative of this fumily, fled to France on account of 
his concern in Iundee’s rebellion, he carried the Clach- 
na-brattich along with him, in the gold box which was 
its usual receptacle. Being, like many other Scottish 

Jacobite exiles, reduced to the greatest straits for sub- * 
sistence, he was obliged to sell the box; but nothing 
on earth could have induced him to part with the 
stone. The luck of the family of Coalstown in Hast 
Lothian rested in like manner with a pear, which was 
supposed to be invested with magical properties. The 
family of Graham of Inchbrackie, in Perthshire, possess 
a small blue stone, set in a ring, of which the following 
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story is told :—Some time probably in the century 
before the last, as the laird of Inchbrackie was passing 
the Knock [hill] of Crieff, he found a large crowd, 
headed by Campbell of ——, preparing to execute a 
witch, On going near, he discovered, in the victim, 
his nurse, Catherine Niven, who had latterly resided 
in a rocky cave (still shown) near the place where she 
was about to suffer. Whether this aged female had 
become liable to the charge of witcheraft through the 
workings of a disordered mind, or had nefariously en- 
deavoured to practise upon the credulity of the people, 
Graham felt ‘interested in her behalf, and used all his 
eloquence to save her life, but without avail. In grati- 
tude for his generous intercession, the poor woman 
threw from her mouth a small blue stone like a bead, 
which she desired her foster-child to keep for her sake ; 
further telling him that, as long as it remained with 
the Grahams of Inchbrackie, good fortune should attend 
them, while to the Campbells of there should 
never be born a male heir—predictions which are said 
to have alike held true. The stone has been pronounced 
by a competent judge to be a sapphire. Other families 
preserve similar relics, supposed to have a power of 
healing. A small red precious stone, which a crusading 
ancestor of the Locharts of Lee, in Lanarkshire, is said 
to have obtained in the East, and which exists to this 
day, set within an old English shilling, was held to 
cure cattle, and even to be of some efficacy in cases of 
hydrophobia. The Marischal family also possessed, in 
1624, “ane jasper stane for steiming of blood, estimat 
to 500 French crownes.” 
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THE ROSE AT MIDSUMMER. 

Tue gathering ofa rose on Midsummer Eve was once 
superstitiously associated with the choice of a husband 
or wife. The custom is stated to be a relic of Driidical 
times, and is thus mentioned in the Connoisseur, © 
No. 56: “Our maid Betty tells me, that if I go back- 
ward, without speaking a word, into the garden, upon 
Midsummer Eve, and gather a rose, and keep it ina 
clean sheet of paper, without looking at it till Christ- 
mas-day, it will be as fresh as in June; and if I then 
stick it in my bosom, he that is to be my husband 
will come and take it out.” There is also another 
condition related—that the rose is to be gathered 
and sealed up while the clock is striking twelve at 
midday. 


AN EXPLAINED MYSTERY. 

Ture president of a literary club at Plymouth being 
very ill during the session, the chair, out of respect, 
was left vacant. One evening, while the members 
were seated, his apparition, in a white dress, glided in, 
and took formal possession of the chair. His face was 
wan; he bowed in silence to the company, carried his 
empty glass to his lips, and solemnly retired. They 
went to his house, and learned that he had just ex- 
pired! The strange event was kept a profound secret, 
until the nurse confessed, on her death-bed, that she 
had fallen asleep, that the patient had stolen out, and, 
having tho pass-key of the garden, had returned to 
his bed by a short path, before the deputation arrived, 
and died a few seconds after. 
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PHANTASY FROM MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


A very fertile source of spectral illusion is the devo- 
tion to peculiar studies, and deep reflection on intereste 
ing subjects. M. Esquirol records the hallucination 
of a lady who had been reading a terrific account of 
the execution of a criminal. Ever after, in all her 
waking hours, and in eyery place, she saw above her 
left eye the phantom of a bloody head, wrapped in 
black crape—a thing so horrible to her that she re- 
peatedly attempted the commission of suicide. An- 
other lady had dipped so deeply into a history of 
witches, that she became convinced of her having, like 
Tam o’ Shanter’s lady of the “cutty sark,” been 
initiated into their mysteries, and officiated at their 
“ Sabbath” ceremonies. 

These instances are quoted from Dendy’s “ Philo- 
sophy of Mystery.” A parallel case occurred in 1839. A 
young man, approaching the last stage of consumption, 
insisted upon reading Ainsworth’s mischievous novel 
of Jack Sheppard, then just published. His friends re- 
monstrated, but the patient implored. The incidents 
of this melodrama of crime were constantly before his 
eyes, and one afternoon he became so impressed with 
the reality of Jonathan Wild’s burning house in the 
Old Bailey, that his terrors were distressing to 
witness, 

“Intense fecling,” says Mr. Dendy, “especially if 
combined with apprehension, often raises a phantom. 
The unhappy Sir Richard Croft, on being summoned 
to attend the Princess Charlotte of Wales, saw her 
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form, robed in white, distinctly glide along before 
him, as he sat in his carriage.” 

Not long after the death of Byron, Sir Walter 
Scott was engaged in his study during the darkening 
twilight of an autumnal evening, in reading a sketch 
of his form and habits, his manners and opinions. On 
a sudden he saw, as he laid down his book and passed 
into his hall, the eidolon of his departed friend before 
him. We remained for some time impressed by the 
intensity of the illusion, which had thus created a 
phantom out of skins, and scarfs, and plaids, hanging 
on a screen in the gothic hall, at Abbotsford. 


UNLUCKY FRIDAY. ' 

Frrpay has, from time immemorial, been supersti- 
tiously considered an unlucky day ; because, probably, 
of the crucifixion of our Saviour on Friday—a day of 
fear and trembling, of darkness and earthquake; and 
the fust ordained by the church contributes to per- 
petuate these mournful associations. The belief in 
the unluckiness of Friday in especial has a strong 
hold upon sailors; although the most glorious voyage 
ever made—that of Columbus to America—began on 
a Friday. , 

The Romans had their lucky and unlucky days, and 
on the latter would not undertake any business, for 
fear it should have a bad conclusion; they considered 
them as unhappy and of ill omen. The French have, 
also, an unlucky or unfortunate day, and this is Friday. 
On this day they will not undertake any business of 
importance, for fear of its turning out badly; or a 
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long journey, lest it abound with distressing acci- 
dents ; a marriage is seldom contracted on this day, 
lest it should prove unhappy. Leigh Hunt tells us 
that “Lord Byron believed in the ill-luck of Friday, 
and was seriously disconcerted if anything was to be 
done on that frightful day in the week.” 


APPARITIONS RECORDED IN BOSWELL'S LIFE 
OF JOHNSON. 

Taruine of ghosts, Dr. Johnson said he knew one 
friend who was an honest man, who had told him he 
had seen a ghost; old Mr. Edwavd Cave, the printer, 
at St. John’s Gate. He said Mr. Cave did not like to 
talk of it, and seemed to be in great horror whenever 
it was mentioned. Boswell said, “Pray, sir, what did 
he say was the appearance.” Johknson——“ Why, sir, 
something of a shadowy being.” Goldsmith told us 
he was assured by his brother that he also had seen 
one. General Oglethorpe told us that Pendergast, an 
officer in the Duke of Marlborough’s army, had men- 
tioned to many of his friends that he should die ona 
particular day; that upon that day a battle took place 
with the French; that, after it was over, and Pender- 
gast was still alive, his brother officers, while they were 
yet in the field, jestingly asked him where was his pro- 
phecy now? Pendergast gravely answered, “TI shall 
die notwithstanding what you see.” Soon afterwards 
there came a shot from a French battery, to which the 
orders for a cessation of arms had not reached, and he 
was killed upon the spot. Colonel Cecil, who took 
possession of his effects, found in his pocket-book the 
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following solemn entry :—(here the date) “Dreamt or 
was told by an apparition Sir John Friend meets me” 
—(here the very day on which he was killed was men- 
tioned.) Pendergast had been connected with Sir 
John Friend, who was executed for high treason. 
General Oglethorpe said he was with Colonel Cecil 
when Pope came and inquired into the truth of this 
story, which made a great noise at the time, and was 
then confirmed by the colonel. Boswel/l—* Was there 
not a story of the ghost of Parson Ford having ap- 
peared?” Johnson.—“ Sir, it was believed. A waiter 
at the Hummums, in which Ford died, had been absent 
for some time, and returned, not knowing Ford was 
dead ; going down to the cellar, according to the story, 
he met him; going down again, he met him a second 
time. When he came up, he asked some of the people 
of the house what Ford could be doing there? They 
told him Ford was dead. The waiter took a fever, in 
which he lay some tima; when he recovered, he said 
he had a message to deliver to some women from Ford, 
but he was not to tell what or to whom. He walked 
out; he was followed, but, somewhere about St, Paul’s 
they lost him ; he came back, and said he had delivered 
the message, and the women exclaimed, ‘Then we are 
all undone!’ Dr. Pellet, who was not a credulous 
man, inquired into the truth of this story, and said the 
evidence was irresistible. My wife went to the Hum- 
mums (it is a place where people get themselves cupped); 
I believe she went with the intention to hear about this 
story of Ford. At first, they were unwilling to tell 
her; but, after they had talked to her, she came away 
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satisfied that it was true. To be sure the man had a 
fever, and this vision may have been the beginning of 
it; but if the message to the women, and their beha- 
viour upon it were true, as related, there was something 
supernatural; that rests upon his word, and there it 
remains.” 


THE LETICHE. 
Ar Bayeux, in Normandy, relates Miss Costello, “ one 
of the superstitions still ‘current relates to a being 
called a letiche. It is an animal whose form is scarcely 
defined, of dazzling whiteness, which is only seen in 


the night-time, and disappears the moment any one 
attempts to touch it.” These letiches “ are believed ta 
be the souls of infants dead without baptism. Most 
probably this pretty little spirit was no other than the 
agile and timid ermine of Normandy and Britanny.”— 
Summer amongst the Bocages, 


LUCK OF LOCALITIES. 
Avprey, in his Miscellanies, enumerates many places 
in England which were believed to be lucky and the 
reverse to their proprietors. He speaks particularly 
of Stourton, Hungerford, and Norrington, in Wilts ; of 
Clavel, in Dorsetshire; and of Ilampden and Pen, in 
Buckinghamshire, as estates which had been fortunate 
to their possessors, continuing in one line since before 
the Conquest. On the other hand, Charterhouse, in 
Somersetshire, and Butleigh, near Glastonbury, had 
been unlucky, never yet having been possessed by 
three generations of one family. The Fleece Tavern 
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in Covent-garden had been unlucky for homicides, of 
which three cases had occurred in the house during 
his own time. He speaks of a handsome house in 
Clerkenwell, which had been so unlucky for forty 
years, that nobody would now venture to occupy it. 
According to Aubrey, a gentleman named Wild had 
had more deodands from his manor of Totham, in 
Essex, than from all his estates besides. Two mischiefs 
had happened there in one field. 


HOUSE-CRICKETS. 
Ir is singular that the house-cricket should by some 
weak persons be considered an unlucky, and by others 
a lucky, inmate of a dwelling; those who hold the 
latter opinion consider its destruction the means of 
bringing misfortune on their habitations. “In Dum- 
fries-shire,” says Sir William Jardine, “ it is a com- 
mon superstition, that if crickets forsake a house which 
they have Jong inhabited, some evil will befall the 
family; generally, the death of some member is por- 
tended. In like manner, the presence or return of 
this cheerful little insect is lucky, and portends some 
good to the family.” 


WOLF SUPERSTITIONS. 
In Normandy, a phantom in the form of a wolf is be- 
lieved to wander about at night amongst the graves. 
Tho chief of the band of phantoms is a large black 
wolf, who, when approached, rises on his hind legs 
and begins to howl, when the whole party disappear, 
shrieking out, “ Robert is dead !—Robert is dead !” 
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The famous superstition of the loup-garou is not 
yet worn out in Normandy and Britanny. It is pos- 
sible that the legend arose from the fact of certain 
crimes being denounced in the ancient laws of Nor- 
mandy, and the punishment commanded thus expressed : 
The guilty shall be looked upon as a wolf—i. ¢., pur- 
sued, and killed if found, as any dangerous beast might 
be. Allegory in law matters seems to have been 
rather dangerous amongst so imaginative a people; 
and for ages the horrible loup-garou has maintained 
his fearful existence. 


CORAL AND BELLS. 

Tue soothsayers attributed many mystic properties to 
the coral; and it. was believed to give protection 
against the influence of the evil eyes: it was even sup- 
posed that coral would drive away devils and evil 
spirits; hence arose the custom of wearing amulets 
composed of it around the neck, and of making crowns 
of it. Pliny and Dioscorides are very loud in their 
praises of the medicinal properties of this substance ; 
and Paracelsus says that it should be worn around the 
necks of infants, as an admirable preservative against 
fits, sorcery, charms, and even against poison. It isa 
curious circumstance that the same superstitious belief 
should exist among the negroes of the West Indies, 
who affirm that the colour of coral is always affected 
by the state of health of the wearer, it becoming paler 
in disease. In Sicily it is also commonly worn as an 
amulet by persons of al] ranks. 

In addition to the supposed virtues of the coral, 
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usually suspended around the necks of children in our 
own country, it may be remarked, that silver bells 
are generally attached to it, which are regarded as 
mere accompaniments to amuse the child by their 
jingle; but the fact is, they have a very different 
origin, having been designed to frighten away evil 
spirits. For the same superstitious objects were bells 
introduced into our churches, as a species of charm 
against storms and thunder, and the assaults of Satan. 
—Dr. Paris. 





LEGEND OF THE LAMBTONS OF DURHAM. 
Trerx is an ancient but long exploded county legend, 
that a Lambton was never known to die in his bed: 
the origin of which is thus related in Surtees’s “ His- 
tory of Durham :” 


“The heir of Lambton, fishing, 13 was his profane custom, in 
the Wear, on a Sunday, hooked 2 smull worin or eft, which he 
carelessly throw into a well, and thought no more of. The 
worm (at frat neglected) grew till it was too large for its first 
habitation; and fssuing forth from the Worm Well, betook 
itself to the river, where it usually lay a part of the day coiled 
up round a crag in the middle of the watcr; it also frequented 
@ green mound near the well, (the Worm Hill,) where it lapped 
itself nine times round, leaving vermicular traces, of which 
grave living witnesses depose that they have seen the vestiges. 
It now became the terror of the country; and amongst other 
enormities, levied a daily contribution of nine cows’ milk, which 
was always placed for it at the Green Hill, and in default 
of which, it devoured man and beast. 

“Young Lambton had, it seems, meanwhile, totally repented 
him of his former life and conversation, had bathed himself 
in a bath of holy water, taken the sign of the Cross, and joined 
the Crusaders, On his retarn home, he was extremely shocked 
at witnessing the effect of his youthful imprudences, and im- 
mediately undertook to exterminate the worm. After several 
flerce combuts, in which the Crusader was foiled by his enemy’s 
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power of self-union, he found it expedient to add policy to 
courage, and not possessing much of the former quality, he 
went to consult a witch, or wise woman. By her judicious ad- 
vice, he armed himself in a coat of mail, studded with razor- 
blades, and thus prepared, placed himself on the crag in the 
river, and waited the monster's arrival. At the usual time, the 
Worm came to the rock, and wound himself with great fury 
round the armed knight, who had the satisfaction to see his 
enemy cut in pieces by his own efforts, whilst the stream, 
washing away the several parts, prevented a possibility of 
their re-union. 

“ There is still a sequel to the story. The witch had pro- 
mised Lambton success only on one condition—that he should 
slay the first living thing that met his sight after the victory. 
To avoid the possibility of human slaughter, Lambton had 
directed his father, that as soon as he heard him sound three 
blasts on his bugle, in token of achievement performed, he 
should release his favourite greyhound, which would imme- 
diately fly to the horn, and was destined to be the sacrifice. On 
hearing his son’s bugle, however, the old chicf was so over- 
joyed, that he forgot the injunctions, and ran himsclf with open 
arms to meet his son. Instead of committing a parricide, the 
conqueror again repaired to his adviser, who pronounced, as 
the alternative of disobeying the original instructions, that no 
chief of the Lambtons should die in his bed for seven (dr as some 
accounts say, for nine) generations—a commutation which, to a 
martial spirit, had nothing, probably, very terrible, and which 
was willingly complied with.” 





BERNINI'S BUST OF CHARLES If. 
Vanpycx having drawn the king in three different 
faces, a profile, three-quarters, and a full-face, the 
picture was sent to Rome for Bernini to make a bust 
from it. Bernini was unaccountably dilatory in the 
work; and upon this being complained of, he said that 
he had set about it several times, but there was some- 
thing so unfortunate in the features of the face, that 
he was shocked every time that he examined it, and 
forced to leave off the work; observing, that if any 
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stress was to be laid on physiognomy, he was sure the 
person whom the picture represented was destined to 
a violent end. The bust was, at last, finished, and 
sent to England. As soon as the ship that brought it 
arrived in the Thames, the King, who was very im- 
patient to see the bust, ordered it to be taken imme- 
diately to Chelsea; it was accordingly carried thither, 
and placed upon a table in the garden, whither the 
King went, with a train of nobility, to inspect the 
work. As they were viewing it, a hawk flew over 
their heads, with a partridge in his claws, which he had 
wounded to death. Some of the partridge’s blood 
fell upon the neck of the bust, where it remained with- 
out being wiped off. This bust was placed over the 
door of the King’s closet, at Whitehall, and remained 
there till the palace was destroyed by fire. 


MAJOR BLOMBERG AND THE GOVERNOR 
OF DOMINICA. 
Earuy in the American war, Major Blomberg, the fa- 
ther of Dr. Blomberg, was expected to join his regiment, 
which was at the time on service in the island of Do- 
minica. His period of absence had expired, and his 
brother officers, eagerly anticipating his return, as 
vessel after vessel arrived from England without con- 
veying the looked~for passenger, declared one to an- 
other, “ Well, at all events, he must come in the next.” 
His presence in the island now became indispensable ; 
and the governor, impatient of so long an absence, was 
on the point of writing a remonstrance on the subject 
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to the authorities in England, when, as he was sitting 
at night in his study with his secretary, and remarking 
on the conduct of the absentee, with no very favourable 
or lenient expressions, a step was heard to ascend the 
stairs, and walk along the passage without. “Who 
can it be,” exclaimed the governor, “intruding at so 
late an hour?” “It is Blomberg’s step,” replied the 
secretary. “The very man himself,” said the go- 
vernor ; and, as he spoke, the door opened, and Major 
Blomberg stood before them. The major advanced 
towards the table at which the gentlemen were sitting, 
and flung himself into a chair opposite the governor. 
There was something hurried in his manner ; a forget- 
fulness of all the ordinary forms of greeting; and ab- 
ruptly saying, “I must converse with you alone:” he 
gave a sign for the secretary to retreat. The sign was 
obeyed. There was an air of conscious superiority 
about the manner of the visitor that admitted no 
dispute. “On your return to England,” he continued, 
as soon as the apartment was cleared of the objection- 
able witness—“on your return to England, you will 
go to a farm house, near the village of , in Dorset- 
shire; you will find there two children; they are mine; 
the offspring and the orphans of my secret marriage. 
Be a guardian to those parentless infants. ‘To prove 
their legitimacy, and their consequent right to my 
property, you must demand of the woman, with whom 
they are placed at nurse, the red morocco case which 
was committed to her charge. Open it; it contains 
the necessary papers. Adieu! you will see me no 
more.” Major Blomberg instantly withdrew. The 
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governor of Dominica, surprised at the commission, at 
the abrupt entrance, and the abrupt departure, rang 
the bell to desire some of his household to follow the 
major and request his return. None had seen him 
enter: none had witnessed his exit. It was strange! 
it was passing strange! There soon after arrived in- 
telligence that Major Blomberg had embarked on board 
a vessel for Dominica, which had been dismasted in a 
storm at sea, and was supposed to have subsequently 
sunk, as she was never more heard of, about the time 
in which the figure had appeared to the governor and 
his secretary. 

All that Major Blomberg had communicated was 
sarefully stamped in the memory of his friend. On 
nis return to England, which occurred in a few months 
after the apparition above described had been seen by 
the governor, he immediately hastened to the village 
in Dorsetshire, and to the house in which the children 
were resident. 

WIe found them; he asked for the casket; it was 
iunmediately surrendered. The legitimacy and the 
claims of the orphans of Blomberg were established, 
and they were admitted to the enjoyment of their rights 
without any controversy or dispute. 

This tale was related to Queen Charlotte, and so 
deeply interested her, that she immediately adopted the 
son as the object of her peculiar care and favour. He 
was brought to Windsor, and educated with the Prince 
of ‘Wales, of whom he was through life the favourite, 
the companion, and the friend. 
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OMENS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


Wuen George III. was crowned, a large emerald fell 
from his crown: America was lost in his reign. When 
Charles X. was crowned at Rheims, he accidentally 
* dropped his hat: the Due d'Orléans (Louis-Philippe) 
picked it up, and presented it to him. On the Satur- 
day preceding the promulgation of the celebrated 
ordonnances by Charles X.’s ministers, the white flag 
which floated on the column in the Place Vendome, 
and which was always hoisted when the royal family _ 
was in Paris, was observed to be torn in three places: 
the tricolor waved in its stead the following week. 
On the morning of the rejection, by the Iouse of 
Lords, of the first Reform Bill, “the dawn” was, in- 
deed, overcast with storm. At the period of Napo- 
leon’s dissolution, on the 4th of the month in which 
he expired, the island of St. Helena was swept by a 
tremendous storm, which tore up almost all the trees 
about Longwood by the roots. The 5th was another 
day of tempest, and at about six in the evening, Napo- 
leon pronounced “ téte d'armée,” and expired. 


THE MANDRAKE, 


A NarcoTi¢ root, termed by the ancients mandragora, 
and producing a berry they named after Circe, often 
resembles in form the lower half of the human figure; 
and if pulled when the fruit is ripe, one of the berries 
may be supposed fo represent the head, and then 
the whole figure wil! be tolerably complete. Super- 
stition soon filled up the outline; certain healing 
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and defensive properties were attributed to the root, 
-and it was credulously believed that to pull up the 
mandrake would be followed by the instantaneous 
death of the perpetrator ; that it shrieked, or groaned, 
when separated from the earth; and that whoever was 
unfortunate enough to hear the shriek, died shortly 
after, or became afflicted with madness : 

«torn out of the earth, 


That living mortals hearing them, run mad.” 
SILAKSPEARE’S Romeo and Juliet. 


And in Henry the Sixth, Part 2, Suffolk says: 
“Would curses Aili as doth the bitter Mandrake’s groan, 


I would invent as bitter, searching terms, 
As curst, as harsh, and horrible to hear.” 


Still, if the root could be dislodged from its place of 
growth, the danger ceased, and it became the good 
genius of its possessor. The reported mode of’ up- 
rooting it was, to fasten the tail of a dog, by cords, 
to the bottom of the stem, and then the animal was 
whipped, until, by its straggles, the plant was dragged 
from the carth; while the persons who directed this 
operation had their ears filled with pitch, lest they 
should hear the fatal shrick or groan. The dog, of 
course, fell dead at the same time, or soon after. A 
root of the mandrake, three feet long, was dug up among 
some ancient remains at Brighton, many years since.* 


* The imaginary malignant and fatal influence of this plant 
is frequently alluded to by our elder dramatists; and with one 
of the greatest of them, Webster, it is an especial favourite 
for illustration. But none have plunged so deeply into the 
disquisition of the supposititious virtues of the Mandrake, as the 
learned and profound Sir Thomas Browne. He tears up the 
fable, root aud braneh. Concerning the danger ensuing from 
the cradication of the Mandrake, he thus writeth :—‘* The last 
assertion is, that there follows a hazard of life to them that 
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THE PHYSICIAN’S SYMBOL. 
De Parts tells us that the physician of the present 
day continues to prefix to his prescriptions the letter 
},, which is generally supposed to mean Recipe; but 
which is, in truth, a relic of the astrological symbol of 
Jupiter, formerly used as a species of superstitious 
invocation. 


“CRAMPE RINGS, AND CREEPINGE TO THE 
CROSSE.” 

Ow Good Friday, formerly, the kings of England hal- 
lowed rings, to protect the wearers from the falling- 
sickness; a ring, which has been long preserved in 
Westminster Abbey, being supposed to have great effi- 
cacy against the cramp and falling-sickness, when 
touched by those who were afflicted with either of 
these disorders. This ring is reported to have been 
brought from Jerusalem. 

The hallowing of these rings was an imposing cere- 


pull it up, that some evil fate pursues them, and that they live 
not very long hereafter. Therefore, the attempt hereof among 
the ancients was not in ordinary way; but, as Pliny informeth, 
when they intended to take up the root of this plant, they took 
the wind thereof, and with a sword, describing tliree circles 
about it, they digged it up, looking toward the west. A con- 
ceit not only injurious unto truth, and confutuble by daily ex- 
perience, but somewhat derogatory unto the Providence of 
God—that is, not only to impose so destructive a quality on 
any plant, but to conceive a vegetable, whose parts are so use- 
ful unto many, should, in the only taking up, prove mortal 
unto any. ‘his were to Introduce a second forbidden fruit, 
and enhance the first malediction, making it not only mortal 
for Adam to taste the one, but capital for.his ‘posterity to 
eradicate, or dig up the other."—Vulgar Errors, book ii. o. vi. 
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mony, and Dr. Perey has printed, at the end of his 
notes on the “ Northumberland Household Book,” 


“ The ordre of the Kinge on Good Friday, touchinge the cominge 
to service, hallowinge of the CRAMPE RINGS, and offering 
and CREEPINGE TO THE CROSS.” 

“Firste, the Kinge to come to the chappell or closset, withe 
the Lords and Noblemen waytinge upon him, without any 
sword borne before hime as that day, and ther to tarrie in 
his travers until the Byshope and the Deane have brought in 
the Crucifixe out of the vestrie, and layd it upon the cushion 
before the highe alter. And then the Usher to lay a carpet for 
the Kinge to creepe to the crosse upon; and that done, ther 
shall be a forme sett upon the carpett before the crucifix, and a 
cushion laid upon it for the kinge to kneale upon. And the 
Master of the Jewell house ther to be ready with the crampe 
rings in a bason of silver, and the Kinge to kneale upon the 
cushion before the forme. And then the Clerke of the Closett 
be redie with the booke concerninge the halowinge of the crampe 
rings, and the Aumer must kneele on the right hand of the 
Kinge, holdinge the sayd booke. When that is done, the Kinge 
shall rise and go to the alter, wheare a Gent. Usher shall be 
redie with a cushion for tlie Kinge to kneale upon; and then 
the greatest Lords that shall be ther, totake the bason with the 
rings, and beare them after the King to afer. And thus done, 
the Queene shall come downe out of her clesset or traverse 
into the chappell, with ladyes and gentlewomen waitinge upon 
her, and ereepe to the crosse, nud then goe agayne to her clossett 
or traverse. And then the ladycs to creepe to the crosse like- 
wise, and the Lords and Noblemen likewise.” 


Dr. Percy adds, that, in 1536, when the convoca- 
tion under Henry VIII. abolished some of the old 
superstitious practices, this of creeping to the cross on 
Good Friday, &c., was ordered to be retained as a 
laudable and edifying custom. (See Herbert’s “ Life 
of IIenry VIII.”) Tt appears, in the “ Northumberland 
JIouschold Book,” to have been observed in the Earl’s 
family, the value of the offerings then made by him- 
self, his lady, and his sons, being there severally ascer- 
tained, 
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“Crampe Rings” are also mentioned by Lord Ber- 
ners; and in our times, jet rings are believed by 
weak persons to be singularly efficacious. The “ Gal- 
vanie Ring” was an imposition of the same class, but 
savouring of the scientific pretension of the present age. 


LAST HOURS OF LORD LYTITLETON. 

Tus subject of this narrative was the son of George 
Lord Lyttleton, and was alike distinguished for the 
raciness of his wit and the profligacy of his manners. 
The latter trait of his character has induced many 
persons to suppose the apparition which he asserted he 
had seen, to have been the effect of a conscience 
quickened with remorse and misgivings on account 
of many vices. The probability of the narrative 
has, consequently, been much questioned ; but two 
gentlemen, one of whom was at Pitt Place, the seat 
of Lord Lyttleton, and the other in the immediate 
neighbourhood, at the time of his lordship’s death, 
bore ample testimony to the veracity of the whole 
affair, The several narratives of the singular occur- 
rence correspond in material points; and the follow- 
ing are the circumstantial particulars written by the 
gentleman who was at the time on a visit to his lord- 
ship :— 

“I was at Pitt Place, Epsom, when Lord Lyttleton 
died; Lord Fortescue, Lady Flood, and the two Miss 
Ainphletts, were also present. Lord Lyttleton had 
not long been returned from Ireland, and frequently 
had been seized with suffocating fits: he was attacked 
several times by them in the course of the preceding 
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month, while he was at his house in Hill Street, Berke- 
ley Square. It happened that he dreamt, three days 
before his death, that he saw a fluttering bird; and 
afterwards that a woman appeared to him in white ap- 
parel, and said to him, ‘Prepare to die, you will not 
exist three days.’* is lordship was much alarmed, 
and called to a servant from a closet adjoining, who 
found him much agitated, and in a profuse perspiration: 
the circumstance had a considerable effect all the next 
day on his lordship’s spirits. On the third day, while 
his lordship was at breakfast with the above personages, 


* According to the narrative of a relative of Lady Lyttleton, 
the following is the version of the circumstances as related by 
Lord Lyttleton :— 

Two night before, on his retiring to his bed, after his servant 
was dismissed and his light extinguished, he had heard a noise 
resembling the fluttering of a dove at his chamber window. 
This attracted his attention to the spot; when, looking in the 
direction of the sound, he saw the figure of an unhappy female 
whom he had seduced and deserted, and who, when deserted, 
hat puta violont ond to her own existence, standing in the 
aperture of the window from which the fluttering sound had 
proceeded, ‘The form approached the foot of the bed—the room 
was preternaturally light—the objects of the chamber were 
distinctly visible—raising her hand, and pointing to a dial 
which stood on the mantelpiece of the chimney, the figure, 
with a severe solemnity of voice and manner, announced to the 
appalled and conscience-stricken man, that, at that very hour, 
on the third day after the visitation, his life and his sins would 
be concluded, and nothing but their punishment remain, if he 
availed himself not of the warning to repentance which he had 
received. ‘The eye of Lord Lyttleton glanced upon the dial— 
the hand was on the stroke of twelve: again the apartment 
wia involved in total darkness—the warning spirit disappeared, 
and bere away at her departure all the lightness of heart and 
buoyancy of spirit, ready flow of wit, and vivacity of manner, 
which hid formerly been the pride and ornament of the un- 
happy being to whom she had delivered her tremendous 
sunmons, 
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he said, ‘If I live over to-night, I shall have jockied 
the ghost, for this is the third day.” The whole party 
presently set off for Pitt Place, where they had not 
long arrived, before his lordship was visited by one 
of his accustomed fits: after a short interval he reco- 
vered. He dined at five o’clock that day, and went to 
bed at eleven, when his servant was about to give him 
rhubarb and mint-water; but his lordship, perceiving 
him stir it with a toothpick, called him a sloveniy dog, 
and bid him go and fetch a teaspoon: but, on the man’s 
return, he found his master in a fit, and the pillow 
being placed high, his chin bore hard upon his neck, 
when the servant, instead of relieving his lordship, on 
the instant, from his perilous situation, ran, in his 
fright, and called out for help, but on his return, he 
found his lordship dead.” 

In explanation of this strange tale, it is said, that 
Lord Lyttleton acknowledged, previously to his death, 
that the woman he had seen in his dream was the 
‘mother’ of the two Misses Amphletts, mentioned 
above; whom, together with a third sister, then in 
Ireland, his lordship had seduced, and prevailed on to 
leave their parent, who resided near his country resi- 
dence in Shropshire. It is further stated, that Mrs. 
Amphlett died of grief, through the desertion of her 
children, at the precise time when the female vision 
appeared to his lordship. ‘Lhe most surprising part of 
the story, because the most difficult of explanation, yet 
remains to be reluted. On the second day, Miles Peter 
Andrews, one of Lord Lyttleton’s most intimate friends, 
left the dinner party at an early hour, being called 
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away upon business to Dartford, where he was the 
owner of certain powder-mills. He had all along pro- 
fessed himself one of the most determined sceptics as 
to the vision, and, therefore, ceased to think of it. On 
the third night, however, when he had been in bed 
about half an hour, and still remained, as he imagined, 
wide awake, his curtains were suddenly pulled aside, 
and Lord Lyttleton appeared before him in his robe- 
de-chambre and nightcap. Mr. Andrews gazed at his 
visitor for some time in silent wonder, and then began 
to reproach him for so odd a freak, in coming down to 
Dartford Mills, without any previous notice, as he 
hardly knew how, on the emergency, to find his lord- 
ship the requisite accommodation. “ Nevertheless,” 
said Andrews, “I will get up and see what can be 
done for you.” With this view he turned aside to 
ring the bell, but, on looking round again, he could 
see no signs of his strange visitor. Soon afterwards, 
the bell was answered by his servant, and upon his 
asking what had become of Lord Lyttleton, the man, 
who was evidently much surprised at the question, 
replied that he had seen nothing of him since they had 
left Pitt Place. “Psha, you fool!” exclaimed Mr. 
Andrews, “he was here this moment at my bedside.” 
The servant, more astonished than ever, declared 
that he did not well understand how this could be, 
since he must have seen him enter: whereupon Mr. 
Androws rose, and having dressed himself, searched 
the house and grounds, but Lord Lyttleton was no- 
where to be found. Still, he could not help believing 
that his friend, who was fond of practical jokes, had 
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played him this trick for his previously expressed scep- 
ticism in the matter of the dream. But he soon 
viewed the whole affair in a different light: about four 
o'clock, on the same day, an express arrived from a 
friend, with the news of Lord Lyttleton’s death, and 
the whole manner of it, as related by the valet to those 
who were in the house at the time. In Mr. Andrews’s 
subsequent visits to Pitt Place, no solicitations could 
ever induce him to sleep there ; but he would invariably 
return, however late, to the Spread Eagle Inn, at Epsom, 
for the night. 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his Memoirs, has the fol- 
lowing passage relative to this affair :— 

“Dining at Pitt Place, about four years after the 
death of Lord Lyttleton, in the year 1783, I had the 
euriosity to visit the bedchamber, where the casement 
window, at which Lord Lyttleton asserted the dove 
appeared to flutter, was pointed out to me; and at his 
stepmother’s, the Dowager Lady Lyttleton’s,in Portugal 
Street, Grosvenor Square, I have frequently seen a 
painting which she herself executed, in 1780, expressly 
to commemorate the event: it hung in a conspicuous 
part of her drawing room. ‘There the dove appears at 
the window, while a female figure, habited in white, 
stands at the foot of the bed, announcing to Lord Lyt- 
tleton his dissolution. Every part of the picture was 
faithfully designed, after the description given to her 
by the valet-de-chambre who attended him, to whom 
his master related all the circumstances.” 
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LORD BACON'S DREAM. 

Wuen Lord Bacon, as he himself records, dreamt in 
Paris, that he saw “his father’s house in the country 
plastered all over with black mortar,” his feelings were 
highly wrought upon, the emotions under which he 
laboured were of a very apprehensive kind, and he 
made no doubt that the next intelligence from England 
would apprize him of the demise of his father. His 
apprehensions, the sequel proved to be well grounded ; 
for his father actually died the same night in which he 
had his remarkable dream. 


PICTURE OMENS. 

ArcupisHor Laup, not long before the disastrous 
circumstances happened which hastened his tragical 
end, on entering his study one day, found his picture 
at full length on the floor, the string which held it 
fastened to the wall, having snapped. The sight of 
this struck tho prelate with such an awing sense of the 
probability of his fate, that from that moment he never 
enjoyed a moment's peace. It moreover brought back 
to his mind a disaster that had occurred to one of ‘his 
boats on the very day of his translation to the see of 
Canterbury, which sank with his coaches and horses 
into the Thames. 

The Duke of Buckingham was struck by an oe- 
currence of a similar kind: he found his picture in the 
Council chamber fallen out of its frame. This accident, 
in that age of omens, was looked upon with a consi- 
dorably degree of awe. 
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“THE LIGHTNESS BEFORE DEATH.” 

Tur brightening up of the mind previously to disso- 
lution, or, to use the common expression, ‘the Light- 
ness before death,” has led to a notion that dying people 
are favoured beyond others with a spiritualized concep- 
tion of things not only relating to time, but likewise to 
eternity; or, in other words, that they have visions of 
angelic consolation. This lighting up of the mind is 
stated by Mr. Madden to amount to “nothing more 
than a pleasurably excited condition of the mental 
faculties, following, perhaps, a state of previous torpor, 
and continuing a few hours, or oftentimes moments, 
before dissolution. This rousing up of the mind is 
probably produced by the stimulus of dark venous 
blood. circulating through the arterial vessels of the 
brain, in consequence of the imperfect oxygenation of 
the blood in the lungs, whose delicate air-cells become 
impeded by the deposition of mucus on the surface, 
which there is not sufficient energy in the absorbents 
to remove; and hence arises the rattling in the throat 
which commonly precedes death.” 


SAILORS’ WHISTLING. 

Our sailors, or the vulgar sort of them, have a strange 
opinion of the devil's power and agency in stirring up 
winds, and this is the reason that they so seldom whistle 
on ship-board, esteeming that to be a mockery, and 
consequently, an cnraging of the devil — unless, 
indeed, in a calm, when whistling is an invocation. 
Zoroaster himself imagined there was an evil spirit 
that could excite violent storms of wind. 
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JOHN HUNTER’S PREDICTION OF HIS DEATH. 


Tux death of this distinguished surgeon took place 
under the following very melancholy circumstances. 
Early in the year 1793, a dispute arose between Hunter 
and his colleagues at St. George’s Hospital, in conse- 
quence of the election of a Mr. Keate to a vacancy which 
then happened, in opposition to the man of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s choice, Mr., afterwards Sir Everard Home, his 
brother-in-law. This led to recriminatory acts (or what 
were looked on in that light) on both sides, among which 
was an order on the part of the Hospital Governors, 
that no person should be admitted as a student without 
bringing certificates that he had been educated for the 
profession. Hunter, who was in the habit of receiving 
pupils from Scotland, of the class prohibited, took this 
as aimed against himself; but two young men having 
come up who were prohibited by the rule from entering 
the hospital, unter undertook to press for their admis- 
sion before tho Board. Accordingly, on the proper 
day, October 16, [Lunter prepared to fulfil his promise ; 
though he was so well aware of the risk he incurred 
in undertaking a task which he felt would agitate him, 
that on mentioning the circumstance to a friend who 
called upon him in the morning, he expressed his 
apprehension lest some unpleasant dispute should occur, 
and his conviction that if it did, it would certainly prove 
fatal to him. At his accustomed hour, he left his 
house to commence his morning rounds, and by acci- 
dent forgot to take with him his list of appointments ; 
he had left the house but a few minutes when it was 
discovered, and Mr. Clift, the present Curator of the 
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College of Surgeons, who then resided with Hunter, 
hastened with it to York-street, St. James's, the first 
place on the list, where he found the carriage of his 
illustrious master waiting. Hunter soon made his 
appearance, took the list, and in an animated tone 
desired the coachman to drive to St. George’s. Arrived 
at the Hospital, he found the Board already assembled ; 
and, entering the room, he presented the memorial of 
the young men, and proceeded to urge the propriety, 
under the circumstances stated therein, of their being 
admitted. In the course of his remarks, he made some 
observation which one of his colleagues thought it 
necessary instantly and flatly to contradict. ILunter 
immediately ceased speaking, retired from the table; 
and, struggling to suppress the tumult of his passion, 
hurried into the adjoining room, which he had scarcely 
reached, when, with a deep groan, he fell lifeless into 
the arms of Dr. Robertson, one of the physicians of 
the hospital, who chanced to be present. Dr. Baillie 
had immediately followed him into the board-room, 
and Mr. Home, who was in the house, was summoned 
to his assistance. Attempts were made for upwards 
of an hour to restore animation, in the hope that the 
attack might prove to be a fainting fit, such as he had 
before experienced, but in vain—life had fled, and all 
their efforts proving useless, his body was placed in a 
sedan-chair, and conveyed to Leicester-square, followed 
by his now vacant carriage. We may imagine the 
feelings of all parties at the Iospital, as they gazed 
upon each other, and acknowledged that John Hunter 
was dead, and that such had been the occasion. 
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THE GHOST OF SPEDLIN’S TOWER. 


Spepuin’s Towrr, the scene of one of the best 
accredited and most curious ghost stories perhaps ever 
printed, stands on the south-west bank of the Annan, 
in Dumfriesshire. The ghost story, according to Mr. 
Sharp, in his introduction to Law’s ‘‘ Memorialis,” is 
simply this—Sir Alexander Jardine, of Applegarth, in 
the time of Charles II., had confined in the dungeon 
of his tower of Spedlin’s, a miller named Porteous, 
suspected of having wilfully set fire to his own pre- 
mises. Sir Alexander being soon after suddenly called 
away to Edinburgh, carried the key of the vault with 
him, and did not recollect or consider his prisoner’s 
case till he was passing through the West Port, where, 
perhaps, the sight of the warder’s keys brought the 
matter to his mind. IIe immediately sent back a 
courier to liberate the man; but Porteous had, in the 
mneantime, died of hunger. 

No sooner was he dead, than his ghost began to 
torment the household; and no rest was to be had 
within Spedlin’s Tower, by day or by night. In this 
dilemma, Sir Alexander, according to old use and 
wont, summoned a whole legion of ministers to his 
aid; and by their strenuous efforts, Porteous was at 
length confined to the scene of his mortal agonies, 
where, however, he continued to scream occasionally 
at night, “ Let me out—let me out, for I’m deein’ o’ 
hunger!” Tle also used to flutter like a bird against 
the door of the vault, and was always sure to remove 
the bark from any twig that was sportively thrust 
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through the key-hole. The spell which thus com- 
pelled the spirit to remain in bondage, was attached to 
a large black-letter Bible, used by the exorcists, and 
afterwards deposited in a stone niche, which still re- 
mains in the wall of the staircase; and it is certain 
that, after the lapse of many years, when the family 
repaired to a newer mansion, (Jardine Hall,) built on 
the other side of the river, the Bible was left behind 
to keep the restless spirit in order. On one occasion, 
indeed, the volume requiring to be re-bound was 
‘sent to Edinburgh; but the ghost getting out of the 
dungeon and crossing theriver, made such adisturbance 
in the new house, hauling the baronet and his lady 
out of bed, &c., that the Bible was recalled before it 
reached Edinburgh, and placed in its former situation, 
The good woman who told Grose this story, in 1788, 
declared that should the Bible again be taken off the 
premises, no consideration whatever should induce her 
to remain there a single night. But the charm seems 
to be now broken, or the ghost must have become either 
quiet or disregarded, for the Bible is at present kept 
at Jardine Hall. 


TWOFOLD APPARITION. 
Mars. Maruews relates, in the memoirs of her huss 
band, the celebrated comedian, that he was one night 
in bed and unable to sleep from the excitement that 
continues some time after acting; when, hearing a 
rustling by the side of the bed, he looked out and saw 
his first wife, who was then dead, standing by the bed- 
side, dressed as when alive. She smiled and bent for- 
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ward, as if to take his hand; but in his alarm, he 
threw himself out on the floor to avoid the contact, 
and was found by the landlord in a fit. On the same 
night, and at the same hour, the present Mrs. Mathews, 
who was far away from her husband, received a similar 
visit from her predecessor, whom she had known when 
alive! She was quite awake, and in her terror seized 
the bell-rope to summon assistance, which gave way, 
and she fell with it in her hand to the ground. 


CHARMS FOR WARTS AND WENS. 
Tur belief in charming away certain affections of the 
body is ridiculed by many who are ignorant of the 
cause. Dr. Burrowes considers the charming of warts 
to be the result of the action of the mind upon the 
body; and he attributes the rapid change of the hair 
to white, to the same cause. The very temperature 
of the body is changed ; but fears cool and aversion 
heats, The mal-de-pays arises from a moral source, 
producing, on the evidence of physicians, positive 
organic effects; the lungs are found adhering to the 
pleura, &c. 

A strange practice was common to all executions at 
Newgate, till after the beginning of this century. A 
number of persons were, at each execution, “ rubbed 
for wens,” 28 it was called. Men, women, and chil- 
dren afflicted with them, were introduced within the 
body of the vehicle of death, and elevated so as to be 
seen by the populace, within a few minutes after the 
convicts had been turned off. The patients were then 
indulged with a choice of the individual culprit, from 
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those who had suffered, whose touch was to be applied 
to the part affected. The hands of the corpse selected 
were untied by the executioner, and gently moved 
backwards and forwards for about two minutes, which 
was supposed to be sufficient to effecta cure. The 
custom has long ceased; it having been abolished, as 
a piece of contemptible superstition, the continuance 
of which it would be disgraceful to permit. The 
executioner was deprived of this lucrative part of his 
business, without receiving for it any compensation 
but the approval of persons of sense. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Burrowes’s explanation of the charming of warts 
may in some degree be applied to this case, 





CHARM FOR THE CRAMP. 
“Wuen I was a little boy at the Blue-coat School, 
(says Coleridge,) there was a charm for one’s foot when 
asleep; and I believe it had been in the school since 
its foundation, in the time of Edward VI. ‘The 
march of intellect has probably now exploded it. It 
ran thus :— — 
“Foot! foot! foot! is fast asleep! 

Thumb! thumb! thumb! in spittle we steep: 

Crosses three we make to ease us, 

Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jesus!” 
And the same charm served for a cramp in the leg, 
with the following substitution :— 


“The devil is tying a knot in my leg! 
Mark, Luke, and John, unloose it, 1 beg !— 
Crosses three, &e. 


And really, upon getting out of bed, where the cramp 


most frequently occurred, pressing the sole of the foot 
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on the cold floor, and then repeating this charm with 
the acts configurative thereupon prescribed, I can 
safely affirm that Ido not remember an instance in 
which the cramp did not go away in a few seconds. 
I should not wonder if it were equally good for a 
stitch in the side; but I cannot say I ever tried it for 
that.” 


MERLIN, THE ENCHANTER, 
Menrin, the enchanter, is the great hero of the Bree 
tons, as he is of the Welsh; the same legends being 
common to both people. Among other lays respecting 
him is the following :— 


“ Merlin! Merlin! whither bound, 

With your black dog by your side ”* * 
"J seek until the prize be found, 

Where the red egg loves to hide. 


The red egg of the sca-snake’s nest,t 
Where the ocean caves are scen, 
And the cress tliat grows the best 
In the valley fresh and green. 


* At the foot of Mont St, Michel extends a wide marsh. If 
the mountaincer sces in the dusk of the evening a tall man, 
thin and pale, followed by a black bitch, whose steps are directed 
towards the marsh, he hurries home, shuts and locks the door 
of his cottage, and throws himself on his knees to pray, for he 
knows that the tempest is approaching. Soon after, the winds 
begin to howl, the thunder bursts forth in tremendous peals, 
the mountain trembles to its base,—that is the moment when 
the magician evokes the souls of the dead.—VILLEMARQUE: 
Barzas Breiz. ‘ 

t The red egg of the sea-snake was a powerful talisman, 
whoso virtue nothing could equal; it was to be worn round the 
neck. The golden herb is a medicinal plant; the peasants of 
Bretagne hold it in great esteem, and say that it shines at a 
distance like gqld. If any one tread it under foot, he falls 
asleep, and can understand the language of dogs, wolves, and 
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*J must find the golden herb, 
And the oak’s high bough must have,* 
Where no sound the trees disturb 
Near the fountain as they wave.” 


“Merlin! Merlin; turn again! . 
Leave the oak-branch where it grew 
Seek no more the cress to gain, 
Nor the herb of gold pursue. 
Nor the red egg of’ the snake, 
Where amid the foam it lies, 
In the cave where billows break ; 
Leave those fearful mysteries. 
Merlin, turn! to God alone 
Are such fatal secrets known!” 


THE GLASTONBURY THORN AND WATERS. 
Tue tradition of the Holy Thorn is briefly, that when 
Joseph of Arimathea came to Britain, to preach Chris- 
tianity, a.p. 63, Arviragus, then king, gave him the 
Isle of Avalon, in Somerset, afterwards called by the 
Saxons, Glastonbury. On Joseph's arrival, having a 
hawthorn-stick in his hand, he stuck it into the ground, 
where it grew, and blossomed on Christmas-day, to 
the great astonishment of the inhabitants. Several 
thorns of the kind were in after ages planted in the 


birds. This simple is supposed to be rarely met with, and only 
at daybreak. In order to gather it, a privilege only granted 
to the devout, it is necessary to be en chemise, und with bare 
feet. It must be torn up, not cut. Another way is to go ° 
with naked fect, in a white robe, fasting, and, without using a 
knife, gather the herb by slipping the right hand under the left 
arm, and letting it full into a cloth, which can only be used 
once. 

* The high oak bough is, perliaps, the mistletoe. The voice 
which warns Merlin may be intended for that of Saint Colom- 
bar, who is said to have converted Merlin. The poem is of 
high antiquity. 
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neighbourhood, which budded and blossomed in the 
depth of winter. Now, the blossoming on Christmas- 
day has generally been doubted; but about the year 
1844, a thorn of this kind, which was observed not 
to have a single blossom on it on Christmas Eve, was 
seen in blossom next day. 

There was another vegetable wonder peculiar to 
Glastonbury. Collinson, in his “ History of Somer- 
setshire,” states that, ‘“‘ besides the holy thorn, there 
grew in the abbey churchyard of Glastonbury, on the 
north side of St. Joseph’s Chapel, a miraculous walnut- 
tree, which never budded forth before the feast of St. 
Barnabas (June 11); but on that very day shot forth 
leaves, and flourished like its usual species. This tree,” 
continues our authority, “is gone, and in the place 
thereof stands a very fine walnut-tree of the commop 
sort. It is strange to say how much this tree was 
sought after by the credulous; and, though not an 
uncommon walnut, Queen Anne, King James, and 
many of tho nobility of the realm, even when the times 
of monkish superstition had ceased, gave large sums of 
money for small cuttings from the original.” 

The Mineral Waters of Glastonbury must not be 
forgotten. Holinshed tells us, that “King Arthur 
being wounded in battle, was brought to Glastonbury 
to be healed of his wounds, by the healing waters of 
Glastonbury.” Now, we do not impugn the chronicler: 
the fame of the waters may have been forgotten for 
ages, and a lucky accident revived it about a century 
since; for, in 1751, at Glastonbury, a man, who had 
been for thirty years afflicted with asthma, dreamed 
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that a person told him, if he drank of certain waters, . 


near the Chain Gate, seven Sunday mornings, he should 
be cured; which he accordingly did, and was well, and 
attested it upon oath. This mzracle was soon rumoured 
abroad, and it was computed that 10,000 persons shortly 
afterwards visited Glastonbury to drink the waters 
there for “various distempers;” but the popular delu- 
sion did not last for more than a twelvemonth. 


WITCHCRAFT CHARMS. 
Tux charms by which witches worked were short 
rhymes at the different stages. Several of them have 
been preserved; one of which sets the whole affair in 
a ludicrous light. In the fifteenth century, an old 
dame was tried for using witchcraft in curing diseases, 
when the judges offered to liberate the accused, if she 
would divulge her charm. This she readily did, and 
informed the court that the charm consisted in repeat- 
ing the following words, after the stipulated pay, a 
loaf of bread, and a penny : 
«“ My loaf in my lap, 

My penny in my purse, 

Thou art never the better, 

And IT am never the worse.” 


Here are two “ Charmes for a Thorne” :— 
« Jesus, that was of a Virgin born, 
Was pricked both with nail and thorn; 
It neither weuled, nor belled, rankled nor boned ; 
In the name of Jesus no more shall this.” 


Or thus: 
“Christ was of a Virgin born, 
And he was pricked with a thorn ; 
And it did neither bell, nor swell; 
And I trust in Jesus this never will.” 
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For “ A Burning” :— 


“ There came three angels out of the East; 
The one brought fire, the other brought frost— 
Out fire—in frost, 
In the name of the Father, and Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 


APPARITION TO LADY FANSHAW. 


A most remarkable instance of presentiment of death 
occurs in the MS. memoirs of Lady Fanshaw, so 
exemplary for her conjugal affection. Her husband, 
Sir Richard, and she, chanced, during their abode in 
Ireland, to visit a friend, the head of a sept, who resided 


in his ancient baronial castle, surrounded with a moat. 
At midnight, she was awakened by a ghastly and su- 
pernatural scream, and looking out of bed, beheld by 
the moonlight, a female face and part of the form, ho- 
vering at the window. The distance from the ground, 
as well as the circumstance of the moat, excluded the 
possibility that what she beheld was of this world. 
The face was that of a young and rather. handsome 
woman, but pale, and the hair, which was reddish, 
loose and dishevelled. The dress, which Lady Fan- 
shaw’s terror did not prevent her remarking accurately, 
was that of the ancient Irish. This apparition con- 
tinued to exhibit itself for some time, and then vanished 
with two shrieks similar to that which had first excited 
Lady Fanshaw’s attention. In the morning, with in- 
finite terror, she communicated to her host what she 
had witnessed, and found him prepared not only to 
credit but to account for the apparition. ‘A near re- 
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lative of my family,” said he, “expired last night in 
the castle. We disguised our certain expectation of 
the event from you, lest it should throw a cloud over 
the cheerful reception which was your due, Now, 
before such an event happens in this family and castle, 
the female spectre whom you have seen always is vi- 
sible. She is believed to be the spirit of a woman of 
inferior rank, whom one of my ancestors degraded him- 
self by marrying; and whom afterwards, to expiate 
the dishonour done to his family, he caused to be 
drowned in the castle moat.” 




































LUCK OF HORSE-SHOES. 
Burier, in Hudibras, says of his conjuror, that he 
could 





« Chase evil spirita away by dint 
Of sickle, horse-shoe, hollow flint.” 


Aubrey tells us, in his Miscellanies, that “it is a thing 
very common to nail horse-shoes on the thresholds of 
doors; which is to hinder the power of witches that 
enter the house. Most houses of the west end of Lon- 
don have the horse-shoe on the threshold. It should 
be a horse-shoe that one finds.” He adds: “Under 
the porch of Stanfield Church, in Suffolk, T saw a tile 
with a horse-shoe upon it, placed there for this purpose, 
though one would imagine that holy water alone would 
have been sufficient. Iam told there are many other 
similar instances.” 

In Gay’s fable of “ The Old Woman and her Cats,” 
the supposed witch complains— 


“ Straws laid across my path retard, 
The horse-shoe's nail'd, each threshold’s guard.” 
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In Monmouth-street, probably the part of London 
alluded to by Aubrey, many horse-shoes nailed to the 
thresholds were to be seen in 1797. On April 26, 
1813, Sir Henry Ellis counted seventeen horse-shoes 
in Monmouth-street nailed against the steps of doors ; 
but, in 1841, only five or six remained. In Aubrey’s 
time, by the way, Monmouth-street was a fashionable 
neighbourhood. 

It was lucky to find old iron, but more especially a 
horse-shoe. This notion is still current in our time, 
as well as the nailing of the shoes beneath the sill, and 
over the door; and probably many readers of country 
training have counted themselves lucky, when children, 
in finding a horse-shoe. Nelson, who was of a super- 
stitious turn, believed in the luck of a horse-shoe, and 
one was nailed to the mast of the “Victory.” The 
inventor of the “Fever Powder,” ‘Lucky Dr. 
James,” used to attribute his prosperity to his good 
fortune in finding a horse-shoe ; hence his soubriquet. 


































SUSSEX SUPERSTITION, 
Av Portslade, near Brighton, there has, from time 
immemorial, been entertained a notion that a dying 
person can be recovered if thrice carried round, and 
thrice bumped against, a thorn of great antiquity, 
which stands on the Downs, ever ready to dispense its 
magic power to all true believers. Many years ago, a 
medical attendant in the place gave up all hope of one 
of his patients; when the goodies of the village ob- 
tained the doctor's and the man’s consent to restore 
him to health—and having carried him round the tree, 
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bumped the dying man, and had the mortification of 
carrying him back a corpse, much to their astonishment 
at the ill-success of the specific ! 












“ HELL-STONES.” 
THesE were vast stones formerly used for covering . 
graves, Helicin being the Saxon for “to cover,” or 
conceal. In Dorsetshire is one of these stones; and the . 
tradition is, that the devil flung it from Portland Pike 
to its present situation, as he was playing at quoits. 









PRESENTIMENT. 
Mars. Crowe, in her Nightside of Nature, relates as 
one of the most extraordinary cases of presentiment, 
that which occurred not long before, on board one of 
her Majesty's ships, when lying off Portsmouth. The 
officers being one day at the mess-table, a young 
Lieutenant R. suddenly laid down his knife and fork, 
pushed away his plate, and turned extremely pale. He 
then rose from the table, covering his face with his 
hands, and retired from the room. The president of 
the mess, supposing him to be ill, sent one of the young 
men to inquire what was the matter. At first, Mr. R. 
was unwilling to speak; but on being pressed, he con- 
fessed that he had been seized by a sudden and irre- 
sistible impression, that a brother he had then in India 
was dead. “Tle dicd,” said he, “on the 12th of 
August, at six o'clock; I um perfectly certain of it.” 
No argument could overthrow this conviction, which, 
in due course of post, was verified to the letter. The 
young man had died at Cawnpore, at the precise period 
mentioned. 
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THE BUCHANITES. 


‘Tux Buchanites were a class of enthusiasts named 
from their founder, Elspath Buchan, or “ Luckie Buchan 
in the West,” as Scott calls her, the only alewife that 
he ever heard of turning preacher. Elspath’s parents 
kept a small way-side public-house, between Banff and 
Portsoy, where she was born, in the year 1738. When ~ 
a child, she herded her master’s cows; she was taught 
to sew and read by a relative; but, when a mere girl, 
she fell into idle company at Greenock, and there “con- 
tracted those depraved habits which she afterwards 
inculcated respecting matrimony.” She trepanned, at 
Ayr, a working potter, named Robert Buchan, to be 
her husband, according to report; but her licentious 
conduct induced him to leave her with one son and 
two daughters. She then neglected everything else 
to carry out the details of a divine apocalypse, charging 
her with a heavenly mission: this was in 1774, when 
Jilspath so overcame the flesh as not to make use of 
earthly food for some weeks, and many came to hear 
her speak “all about God’s love to mortals.” She 
attended the “fellowship meetings” regularly, disputed 
fiercely on religious subjects, and made several con- 
verts, notwithstanding the clergy raised the populace 
against her doctrines. In 1783, Mr. Andrew Innes, 
of Crocketford, formed an unalterable attachment to 
Elspath’s person and pretensions: in 1784, he aided in 
forming a Buchanite society, of which he remained an 
effective member to the last; and, in right of survivorship, 
he became possessed of all the property that pertained 
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to that body. Another of Elspath’s influential friends 
was Mr. Hugh White, the most popular preacher of 
his sect in the west of Scotland; but he was dismissed 
from the ministry for embracing Elspath’s visionary doc- 
trines, and the people of Irvine maltreated her for be- 
witching the minister, whilst White proclaimed her to 
be the woman mentioned in the Revelation of St. John. 
Their several journeys, and encounters with infuriated 
mobs, their blasphemous pretensions—tLeir circum- 
stantial description of the end of the world, their mid 
night manifestations, their great fast of forty days, 
(in which several converts nearly died,) their visions, 
and Elspath’s attempt to scale the sky—all form inter- 
esting chapters of accidents and adventures. At length, 
the reaction came: the disappointed expectants of im- 
mortality grew disaffected, and published the miseries 
they had brought upon themselves and their families 
by listening to Luckie Buchan’s irreligious fooleries. 
The story of a Sunderland tailor, who, with Luckie, 
held a sheet upon a hill to catch money falling from 
the skies, is a violent, though not a rare specimen; as 
is also the making of better broth from a spoonful of 
butter than a joint of mutton and vegetables. Mean- 
while, White, like Ephraim of old, “waxed fat and 
kicked,” taking good care of Number One, and Friend 
Mother, as Buchan was now styled, died, somewhat 
suddenly, in 1791, exhorting the bystanders to adhere 
to her doctrines. 

Luckie’s funeral was, indeed, a gross exhibition, her 
disciples asserting the body to have been carried away 
by angels, through a hole in the roof of the barn, which 
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the cunning wights had cut!—the place of her actual 
interment being concealed. One of her last disciples, 
in 1848, believed that “the second coming” would take 
place long before the expiry of the Income Tax: he 
kept old Luckie’s bones in a little charnel-house 
attached to his dwelling, and spent much time in devo- 
tion over them, especially towards March 29, 1841, the 
expiry of the full space within which Mrs. Buchan 
declared she would return to the world. In this belief 
he stood alone; he died in January, 1846; and with 
his remains was interred the chest containing Elspath’s 
remains, 


THE SPIRIT OF DUNDEE. 
Ar the time Viscount, Dundee fell in the battle of 
Killiecrankie, in'1689, his friend, the Lord Balcarras, 
was a prisoner in the Castle of Edinburgh, upon a 
strong suspicion of attachment to the unfortunate 
house of Stuart. The captive earl was in bed, when 
a hand drew aside the curtain, and the figure of his 
friend was revealed to him, armed, as for battle. The 
spectre gazed mournfully on Lord Balearras; then 
passing to the other end of the chamber, leaned some 
time on the mantelpiece, and then slowly passed out of 
the door. The Earl, not for a moment supposing that 
he was looking at an apparition, called out, “Stop ;” 
but the figure heeded him not. Immediately after- 
wards, the news was conveyed to his Lordship of the 
battle, and that the gallant Dundee was slain ; oY, as 
the song says, that 
“ Low lay the bonnet of bonny Dundee.” , 








THE ASTROLOGER DEE. 








THE ASTROLOGER DEE. 


‘THE remains of the impostor Dee lie in Mortlake 
Church, without any memorial. “He was,” says the 
author of A Morning's Walk from London to Kew, “one 
of the last of the race of those men of science, who 
made use of his knowledge to induce the vulgar to 
believe him a conjuror, or one possessed of the powcr 
of conversing with spirits. His journals of their pre- 
tended intercourse were published after his death, by 
one of the Casaubons, in two folio volumes. _Lilly’s 
Memoirs record many of his impostures, and there is 
no doubt but in his time the public mind was much 
agitated by his extravagancies, The mob more than 
once destroyed his house, for being familiar with their 
devil; and, what is more extraordinary, he was often 
consulted, and even employed in negotiations, by Queen 
Elizabeth. He pretended to see spirits in a stone, which 
has been preserved with his papers. His spirits appear 
to have had bodies and garments thick enough to reflect 
rays of light, (though they passed freely in and out of 
his stone, and through the walls of his room,) besides 
organs of articulation which they exercised within the 
glass! How slight an advance in knowledge exposes 
all such impostures! In his spiritual visions, Dee had 
a confederate of the name of Kelly, who, of course 
confirmed all the oracles of his master. Both, how- 
ever, in spite of their spiritual friends, died miserably 
—the man by leaping out of a window, and the master 
in great poverty. Dee is the less excusable, because he 
was a man of family and considerable learning, a fellow 
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of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a good mathema- 
tician. But, in an age in which one queen imprisoned 
him for practising by enchantment against her life, and 
her successor required him to name a lucky day for 
her coronation, is it to be wondered at that a mere 
man, like tens of thousands of other fanatics, per- 
suaded himself that he was possessed of supernatural 
powers ?” 

The house in which Dee resided at Mortlake was, 
thirty years since, a ladies’ boarding school. In two 
hundred years it had, of course, undergone considerable 
alterations ; yet parts of it still exhibited the archi- 
tecture of the sixteenth century. From the front 
windows might. be seen Dee’s garden, on the other 
side of the road, still attached to the house; down the 
central path of which, through iron gates yet standing, 
Queen Elizabeth used to walk from her carriage in the 
Shcen road to consult the wily conjuror on affairs of 
love and war. 


UNNEEDED WARNING. 
In the Frankfort Journal, June 25, 1837, the following 
singular circumstance is related in connexion with an 
attempt on the life of the Archbishop of Autun. The 
two nights preceding the attack, the prelate dreamt 
that he saw a man, who was making repeated efforts to 
take away his life, and he awoke in extreme terror and 
agitation from the exertions he had made to escape 
from the danger. The features and appearance of the 
man were so clearly imprinted on his memory, that he 
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recognised him the moment his eye fell upon him, 
which happened as he was coming out of church. The 
Archbishop hid his face and called his attendants, but 
the man had fired before he could make known his 
apprehensions. 


THE PLAGUE AND FIRE OF LONDON 
FORETOLD BY LILLY. 

Wuuze this impudent cheat is ridiculed for his ab- 
surdities, let him have credit for as lucky a guess as 
ever blessed the pages even of “ Francis Moore, phy- 
sician.” In his “ Astrological Predictions for 1648,” 
there occurs the following passage, in which we must 
needs allow that he attained to “ something like pro- 
phetic strain,” when we call to mind that the Great 
Plague of London occurred in 1665, and the Great 
Fire in the year following : 

“In the year 1656, the aphelium of Mars, who is 
the general signification of England, will be in Virgo, 
which is assuredly the ascendant of the English mo- 
narchy, but Aries of the kingdom. When this absis, 
therefore, of Mars shall appear in Virgo, who shall 
expect less than a strange catastrophe of human affairs 
in the commonwealth,monarchy, and kingdom of Eng- 
land? There will then, either in or about these times, 
or near that year, or within ten years, more or less, of 
that time, appear in this kingdom so strange a revolu- 
tion of fate, so grand a catastrophe, and great mutation 
unto this monarchy and government, as never yet ap- 
peared ; of which, as the times now stand, I have no 

liberty or encouragement to deliver any opinion. Only, 
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it will be ominous to London, unto her merchants at sea, 
to her traffique at land, to her poor, to her rich, to all 
soris of people inhabiting in her or her liberties, BY 
REASON OF SUNDRY Fires anp 4 PLAGUE.” 

This is the prediction which, in 1666, led to Lilly’s 
being examined by a committee of the House of Com- 
mons; not, as has been supposed, that he might “dis- 
cover by the stars who were the authors of the Fire ot 
London,” but because the precision with which he was 
thought to have foretold the events gave birth to a sus- 
spicion that he was already acquainted with them, and 
privy to the (supposed) machinations which had 
brought about the catastrophe. Curran says, there are 
two kinds of prophets—those who are really inspired, 
and those who prophecy events which they themselves 
intend to bring about. Uvon this occasion, poor Lilly 
had the ill-luck to be deemed of the latter class. 


SELIF-VERITYING PROPITETS OF DEATH. 
Some curious gossip is extant on the delusions which 
prophets are stated to have practised upon themselves, 
and the stratagems by which they are said to have con- 
trived to maintain their credit among their dupes. 
Two notable instances of this kind, however, rest but 


upon common rumour. 
Jerome Cardan, the physician of the sixteenthcentury, 
who dealt very extensively in horoscopes, was seldom 
fortunate in his conjectures; but, in one instance (says 
the tale) he secured himself against being found in 
error. De Thou, who knew him personally, and records ' 
that he always dressed in a different manner from 
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the rest of the world, says that it was commonly be- 
lieved his end arose from starvation, voluntarily un- 
dergone, that he might not outlive the time which he 
had predicted for his own death. This story has been 
frequently copied, as if the fact had been positively 
asserted by the historian, whereas he only speaks of a 


Tumour. 


Cardan professed to have four gifts—1. The power 
of throwing his soul out of his body (for his words 
can mean nothing less); 2. His faculty of seeing what- 
ever he pleased with his eyes, “‘ oculis, non vi mentis ;” 
3. His dreams, which uniformly and on every occasion 
foretold what was to happen to him; and, 4. His 
finger-nails, which did the same thing; to say nothing 


of his astrology, his good demon, &c. 


The death of Burton, the author of The Anatomy of 


Melancholy, has been similarly misrepresented. 


He 


resided chiefly at Oxford; where, in his chamber in 
Christchurch College, Jan. 25, 1639-40, he died, at or 
very near the time which he had some years before 
foretold, from the calculation of his own nativity ; and 
which, says Anthony Wood, “being exact, several of 
the students did not forbear to whisper among them- 
selves, that rather than there should be a mistake in 
the calculation, he sent up his soul to heaven through 
This, probably, was jocose 
rather than serious; at least, there is not a particle of 
evidence to support the conclusion that he hastened 
his own death, that his astrological skill might not be 
put to shame, unless importance be attached to an 
obscure hint in his epitaph, which he wrote a short 


a slip about his neck.” 
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time before his death. (The mysterious words are 
“ cui vitam dedit et mortem Melancholia.”) 

The death of Lord Lyttleton (described in a previous 
page) has, by some persons, been referred to a similar 
cause. “TI should think,” says the author of The 
Unseen World, “ more of this story did I not fear that 
there were grounds for believing that Lord Lyttleton 
was determined to take poison, and thus had the means 
of accomplishing a prediction, which he feigned for the 
purpose of giving his death a kind of notoriety.” 








OMEN TO THE FERRERS FAMILY. 
Tue park of Chartley, in Staffordshire, is a wild and 
romantic domain, and was formerly attached to the 
Royal Forest of Needwood, and the honour of Tutbury, 
of the whole of which the ancient family of Ferrers 
were the puissant lords. Their immense possessions, 
now forming part of the Duchy of Lancaster, were 
forfeited by tho attainder of Earl Ferrers, after his 
defeat at Burton Bridge, where he led the rebellious 
barons against IIenry IIf. The Chartley estate, being 
settled in dower, was alone reserved and handed down 
to its present possessor. In the park is preserved the 
indigenous Staffordshire cow, small in stature, of sand- 
white colour, with black ears, muzzle, and tips at the 
hoofs. In the year of the battle of Burton Bridge, a 
black calf was born ; the downfal of the house of Fer- 
rers happening at the same period, gave rise to the 
tradition which, to this day, is current among the com- 
mon people—that the birth of a party-coloured calf 
from the wild breed in Chartley Park, is a sure 
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omen of death within the same year, to a member of 
the lord’s family ; and, by a noticeable coincidence, a 
calf of this description has been born whenever a death 
has happened in the family of late years. The decease 
of the late Earl and Countess, of his son Lord Tam- 
worth, and of his daughter, Mrs. William Joliffe, as 
well as the deaths of the son and heir of the present 
nobleman, and his daughter Lady Frances Shirley, have 
each been preceded by the ominous birth of a calf. In 
the spring of the present year, an animal perfectly black 
was calved by one of this weird tribe, in the park of 
Chartley, and it has recently been followed by the 
death of the amiable Countess. These singular asser- 
tions are taken from the Staffordshire Chronicle of 
July 1835. 


THE GHOST OF CARRACCIOLI. 
Wurtz Lord Nelson was employed on the Neapolitan 
coasts, Francisco Carraccioli, a nobleman, seceded 
from his master, theKing of Naples, and, joining the Re- 
public, was accordingly tried on board the Foudroyant, 
by order of Lord Nelson, found guilty, and received 
sentence of death: the same evening, at five o'clock, 
he was hung at the yard-arm, and the body thrown 
overboard. ‘This act, which was a very severe one, 
perhaps necessarily so, or Lord Nelson would not have 
authorized it, was followed by an incident that could 
not fail to make a deep impression on superstitious 
minds. Three weeks after tho execution, when the 
King returned from Palermo, a Neapolitan, who had 
been fishing in the bay, came one morning to the 
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Foudroyant, and assured the officers that Carraccioli 
had risen from the bottom of the sea, and was coming 
as fast as he could to Naples, swimming half out of 
the water. The story of the fisherman, which at first 
found little credit, was soon confirmed; for the same 
day, Lord Nelson, indulging the King by standing out 
to sea, the ship had not proceeded far before the officers 
of the watch beheld a body, upright in the water, di- 
recting its course towards them. Captain Hardy soon 
discovered that this was actually the body of Carrac- 
cioli, notwithstanding the great weight which had been 
attached to it; and it became extremely difficult to 
decide in what manner the extraordinary circumstance 
should be communicated to the King. This was per- 
formed with much address by Sir W. Hamilton; and 
with his Majesty’s permission, the body was taken on 
shore by a Nenpolitan boat, and consigned to Christian 
burial. The coxswain of the boat brought back the 
two double-headed shot, witha portion of the skin still 
adhering to the rope by which they had been fixed. 
‘These were weighed out of curiosity, by Captain 
Hardy, who ascertained that the body had risen and 
floated with the immense load of two hundred and 
fifty pounds attached to it—Clarke’s Life of Nelson: 
Jrom the communication of Captain Hardy. 


SUPERSTITIONS RESPECTING BELLS. 


Tun baptism of church bells, which dates from the 
tenth century, probably first gave them superstitious 
import ;-they were exorcised, the Bishop blessed them, 
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baptized them, and gave them the name of some Saint; 
when these ceremonies were performed, it was verily 
believed that they had the power to drive the devil 
out of the air—to make him quake and tremble—to 
make him fly at the sound thereof; Tanquum ante 
crucis vexillum—that they had power to calm storms 
and tempests—-to make fair weather—to extinguish 
fires—to recreate the dead—to restrain the power of 
the devil over the corpse whilst they rung, which was 
the reason of ringing bells at funerals.* The dislike of 
spirits to bells is thus mentioned in the golden legend 
of Wynken de Worde :—“ It is said the evil spirytes, 
that been in the regon of thayre, dowt much when 
they hear the bells rongen, an this is the cause why 
the bells ben rongen when it thondreth, and whanne 
great tempests and outrages of wether happen, to the 
ende that the feinds and wyched spirytes shod be 
abashed, and flee, and cease of the movynge of tem- 
peste.” 

Yet Thomas Fuller, over two centuries ago, quaintly 
impugned these properties of bells. “They are,” he 
says, “no effectual charm against lightning; the fre- 

* The Passing Beil was so named from being tolled when any 
one was passing from life. Ilence it was sometimes called the 
Soul Bell, and was rung that those who heard it might pray for 
the person dying, and who was not yet dead. We have a re- 
markable mention of the practice in the nurrative of the last 
moments of the Lady Katherine (sister of Lady Jane) Grey, 
who died a prisoner in tho Tower of London, in 1567. Sir 
Owen Hopton, constable of the Tower, “ perceiving her to draw 
towards her end, said to Mr. Bockeham, ‘ Were it not best to 
send to the church, that the bell may be rung; and she her- 


self hearing him, said, ‘Good Sir Owen, be it so;? and almost 
immediately died.”—Eliis's Original Letters, 
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quent firing of abbey churches by lightning, confuteth 
the proud motto, commonly written on the bells in 
their steeples, wherein each bell entitles itself to a 
six-fold efficacy, viz. — 


“Men’s death I tell by doleful knell ; 
Lightning and thunder I break asunder; 
On Sabbath, all to church I call; 

The sleepy head I raise from bed; 
The winds so fierce I do disperse ; 
Men’s cruel rage I do assuage.” 


WEIGHING A WITCH. 

Avr Wingrave, in Buckinghamshire, so recently as the 
year 1759, a case occurred of the old popular witch- 
craft trial by weighing against the church Bible. One 
Susannah Hameokes, an elderly woman, was accused 
by a neighbour of being a witch; the overt act offered 
in proof was, that she had bewitched this said neigh- 
bour’s spinning-wheel, so that she could not make it 
go round cither ona way or the other! The com- 
plaining party offered to make oath of the fact before 
a magistrate ; on which, the husband of the poor woman, 
in order to justify his wife, insisted that she should be 
tried by the church Bible, and that the accuser should 
be present. The woman was, accordingly, conducted 
by her husband to the ordeal, attended by a great 
concourse of people, who flocked to the parish church 
to witness the ceremony. Being stripped of nearly all 
~ her clothes, she was put into one scale and the Bible 
into another, when, to the no small astonishment and 
mortification of her accuser, she actually outweighed 
it, and was honourably acquitted of the charge. 
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SETTLING A DOUBT. 


Wuen the fortress of Ismail, upon the Danube, was 
besieged by the Russians, in 1790, Prince Potemkin 
began to grow impatient at its six months’ resistance, 
though living in aluxurious camp, surrounded by cour- 
tiers and women, who employed luxurious means to 
amuse him. Madame de Witt, one of these females, pre- 
tending to read the decrees of fate in a pack of cards, 
foretold that he would take the town at the end of 
three weeks. Prince Potemkin, smiling, answered, 
that he had a method of divination far more infallible, 
and that instant sent his orders to Suwarof to take 
Tsmail within three days; the brave but barbarous 
hero obeyed his orders to the letter. 


“THE DEVIL'S BIT SCABIOUS.” 
Quaint old Gerarde says: ‘ The great part of this root 
seemeth to be bitten away: old fantasticke charmers 
report, that the divel did bite it for envie, because it is 
aa herbe that hath so many good virtues, and is so 
beneficial to mankinde.” Upon this, Sir James Smith 
as quaintly observes: “The malice of the devil has, 
unhappily, been so successful, that no virtue can now 
be found in the remainder of the root or herb.” 


A DEVONSHIRE ULYSSES. 
Or Sir Francis Drake, the navigator, as of others of 
England’s heroes in the brilliant Elizabethan period, 
more than one wild and wondrous story passed into 
tradition in his native county of Devonshire. One 
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was, that when he set out on his great voyage to the 
South Seas, he told his wife that if he was away ten 
years she might marry again. Ten years passed over, 
without any news of the navigator, and without any 
failing of faith on the part of Lady Drake; but at the 
end of the prescribed time she consented to listen to 
the addresses and at last to crown the happiness of a 
suitor, The bridal train were on their way to church, 
when lo! a vast round stone fell whizzing from the 
“lift” close by her side, and by its weight on the 
skirt of her dress detained her steps; whereupon she 
turned back, for she said she knew that the rude 
messenger came from her husband. By and by he 
himself returned, in the guise of a beggar, and asked 
alms at his own door; but while he was pouring out 


an invented story of his distress, he smiled an unmis- 
takeable smile, and she led him joyfully into the hall. 
The stone, remaining where it fell, is used as a weight 
upon the harrow of the farm, and, if removed from 
the estate, of its own accord returns. The story is 
well enough; the fact is, that Drake was absent less 
than three years. 


— ee 


THE APPLE-STALL GHOST AT WOOLWICH. 


In September 1808, there occurred at Woolwich one 
of those superstitious alarms out of which, when they 
fail to be, as in the present case, promptly and con- 
vincingly proved owing only to distorted imagination, 
many good ghost-stories have arisen. A blue light 
was seen at two windows of the rigging-house, appear- 
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ing and disappearing at irregular intervals of time. 
The light was not vivid, but for all that plainly per- 
ceptible. The inside of the two windows at which it 
seemed to shine was, however, stopped with double 
canvas; and therefore the light could not possibly 
proceed from anything in that room. It was visible, 
apparently, only from the churchyard; and there 
hundreds of curious and uneasy spectators assembled. 
The popular solution of the supposed supernatural 
appearance was, that it was the ghost of a man who 
had committed suicide in the rigging-house by hanging 
himself. It was soon found, however, that there was 
nothing more in the whole matter than the reflection 
of a light from an apple-stall on Parson’s Hill, a 
rising ground opposite and a little to the east of the 
churchyard! 


MOZART’S “ REQUIEM.” 

Tue death of Mozart took place on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1792, when he had not attained his thirty-sixth 
year. Indefatigable to the last, he produced in the 
concluding few months of his life his three chefs 
@ euvre —“ The Enchanted Flute;” “Clemenza di 
Tito ;” and a “ Requiem,” which latter he had scarcely 
time to finish. 

Before he had completed “ The Enchanted Flute,” 
Mozart was seized with a fit of melancholy, and fancied 
that he should not long enjoy life. A singular incident 
accelerated the effect of this fatal presentiment. One 
day, while plunged in a profound reverie, he heard a 
carriage stop at his door. A stranger was announced, 
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and begged to speak to him; when a middle-aged 
man, well-dressed, and of noble and imposing mien, was 
shown into the room. ‘I am commissioned, sir,” said 
he, addressing Mozart, “ by a person of rank, to call 
on you.” “Who is that person ?” interrupted Mozart. 
“He does not choose to be known,” replied the 
stranger. “Very well; what does he wish?” “He 
has just lost a friend, who was very dear to him, and 
whose memory he must eternally cherish; and, in- 
tending to commemorate her death by a solemn ser- 
vice every year, he wishes you to compose a Requiem 
for the occasion.” Mozart was much struck at the 
grave manner and tone of voice in which this address 
was pronounced, and with the mystery which appeared 
to envelop the application. He promised to compose 
the Requiem. The unknown added: “ Exert all your 
genius in this work; you will labour for a connoisseur 
in music.” “So much the better.” “ Tow long will 
you require to do it?” A month.” “Very well. 
I will return in a month. Tow much will you charge 
for the work?” “ A hundred ducats.” The unknown 
counted the money upon the table, and withdrew. 
Mozart remained for some minutes plunged in pro- 
found reflection; he then suddenly called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
his wife, he began to write. ‘This rage for composing 
continued for several days: he wrote almost the whole 
day and night, with increasing ardour, as he advanced ; i 
but his health, already feeble, could not long support 
this enthusiasm, and one morning he fell senseless 


upon the floor: this compelled him, for a time, to suspend 
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his labours. Two or three days after, his wife, en- 
deavouring to divert his attention from the melancholy 
ideas which possessed it, he replied quickly, “ Iam 
persuaded that I am composing this Requiem for my- 
self; it will serve for my funeral service.” Nothing 
could dispel this idea from his mind. 

_ As he continued his work, he felt his strength 
diminish daily, whilst the score of the music advanced 
but slowly. The month had now expired; when, one 
morning, the stranger suddenly re-appeared. “I have 
found it impossible,” said Mozart, “ to keep my word.” 
“Té is of no consequence,” replied the stranger; 
“how much more time do you require?” “ A month. 
The work has become more interesting than I ima- 
gined, and I have extended it to a much greater length 
than I had at first intended.” “ In that case, it is right 
to augment the price; here are fifty ducats more.” 
* Sir,” said Mozart, more astonished than ever, “ who 
are you, then?” “ That has nothing to do with the 
matter; I shall return within the month.” Mozart 
immediately called one of his servants, and desired ~ 
him to follow the extraordinary stranger, and find out 
who he was; but the servant returned, saying, he 
could not trace his steps. 

Poor Mozart now took it into his head that the un- 
known was not a being of this world, and that he had 
been sent to warn him of his approaching end. He 
applied himself with greater diligence than ever to his 
Requiem; during his labours, he frequently fell into 
fainting-fits. At length, the work was finished before 
the month had quite expired. The unknown returned 
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at the stated time, and claimed the Requiem—Mozart 
was no more ! 

On the day of his death, he desired the Rcquiem 
might be brought to him. “Was I not right,” he 
said, “when I assured you that I was composing this 
Requiem for myself?” And his eyes became quickly 
suffused with tears. It was his last farewell to his art; 
and his widow long preserved the score of the compo- 
sition as a last memorial of his genius. 


EARTHQUAKES IN LONDON PREDICTED. 
Guest alarm was excited throughout the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, in the beginning of the year 
1761, by two shocks of earthquake ; the one occurring 
on the 8th of February, and the other on the 8th of 
March. 

The credulous apprehensions of the people were so 
awakened by these earthquakes, that the ridiculous 
predictions of a crazy life-guardsman, named Bell, 
who prophesied that, “as the second earthquake 
had happened exactly four weeks after the first, so 
there would be a third exactly four weeks after the 
second, which would lay the entire cities of London and 
Westminster in ruins,” spread the greatest consterna- 
tion and dismay over the whole metropolis. So strong 
was the panic, that within a few days of the expected 
time, vast numbers of persons quitted London; and 
all the principal places within twenty miles’ distance 
were crowded with fugitives. To those whom neces- 
sity compelled to remain in the devoted city, the pre- 
dicted night was a scene of the most dreadful dis- 
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quietude; some sought refuge in boats upon the river; 
whilst the adjacent fields were crowded by multitudes 
who left their houses, lest they should be buried in the 
ruins, and in the most fearful suspense passed the hours 
until the dawn of morning restored them to hope and 
confidence ; though the alarm did not entirely subside 
for some time. Bell, the author of the confusion, was 
subsequently confined in a madhouse. IIe afterwards 
kept a hosier’s shop on Holborn Hill, and having ac- 
quired a competency, retired to the neighbourhood of 
Edgware, where he died. 

In 1842, a rumour was circulated by the newspapers, 
that London would he destroyed by an carthquake, on 
St. Patrick’s Day, (March 17.) This was said to be 
founded upon two prophecies: one professing to have 
been pronounced in the year 1203; and the other by 
Dee, the astrologer, in 1598. The story, however, 
had little effect : the prophecies were stated to be from 
the Harleian Collection, and from another MS., “ in 
the British Museum ;” but probably they may be 
believed to have existed only in the head of their 
mischievous inventor. 













LORD CHEDWORTH CONVINCED. 
Mrs. Crawrorp, in the Metropolitan Magazine for 
July, 1836, relates the following :— 

“Lord Chedworth, (I mean the father of the late 
Jord,) had living with him, the orphan daughter of a 
sister of his, 2 Miss Wright, whom I have often heard 
relate this circumstance, Lord Chedworth was a good 
man, and anxious to do his duty as a Christian; but, 
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unfortunately, he had some doubt as to the existence 
of the soul in another world. He had a great friendship 
for a gentleman whom he had known from-his boyhood, 
and who was, like himself, one of those unbelieving 
mortals that must have ocular demonstration for every- 
thing. They often met, and often, too, renewed the 
subject so interesting to both; but neither could help 
the other to that happy conviction, honestly (I believe) _ 
wished by each. 

“One morning, Miss Wright observed on her uncle 
joining her at breakfast, a considerable gloom of 
thought and trouble displayed on his countenance. He 
ate little, and was unusually silent. At last, he said, 
‘Molly,’ (for thus he familiarly called her,) I had 2 
strange visitor last night. My old friend, B——, came 
to me.’ ia 

“*Tlow!’ said Miss Wright, ‘did he come after I 
went to bed P? 

“This spirit did, said Lord Chedworth, solemnly. 

“* Oh iny dear uncle, how could the spirit of a living 
man appear ?’ said she, smiling. 

«He is dead, beyond doubt,’ replied his Lordship; . 
‘listen, and then laugh as much as you please. I had 
not entered my bedroom many minutes, when he stood 
before me. Like you, I could not believe but that I 
was looking on the living man, and so accosted him; 
but he answered, ‘Chedworth, I died this night, at 
eight o'clock; I come to tell you, there is another world 
beyond the grave; there is a righteous God that 
judgeth all.’ 

“* Depend upon it, uncle, it was only a dream!” but, 
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while Miss Wright was thus speaking, a groom on 
horseback rode up the avenue ; and immediately after, 
delivered a letter to Lord Chedworth, announcing the 
sudden death of his friend. Whatever construction the 
reader may be disposed to put upon this narrative, it is 
not unimportant to add, that the effect upon the mind 
of Lord Chedworth was as happy as it was permanent. 
All his doubts were at once removed, and for ever.” _ 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 
Tuunper and lightning have been fruitful sources of 
superstitious terror. The ancients considered light- 
ning as a visible manifestation of Divine wrath; hence, 
whatever was struck with it, was considered to be ac- 
cursed, and separated from human uses. ‘The corpse 
of a person struck by lightning, was never removed 
from the place where it fell; there it lay, and with 
everything pertaining to it, was covered with earth, 
and enclosed by a rail or mound. In some parts of 
the East, it is however considered a mark of Divine 
favour to be struck by lightning. In England, for- 
merly, during storms, bells were rung, and the aid of 
Saint Barnabas was invoked, in abbeys, to drive away 
thunder and lightning. 

The bay-tree was commonly believed to afford pro- 
tection from lightning ; and if houseleck were grown 
upon a roof, it was thought that the house would never 
be stricken with ligatning. It was, also, believed that 
if a fir-tree were touched, withered, or burned with 
lightning, its owner would soon die. 

*‘ The thunder has soured’ the beer,” is a common 
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phrase, which is often founded in error; for, if the 
atmosphere be heavy without thunder, beer is apt to 
become suddenly sour. Although the effect is so com- 
mon, the cause is but imperfectly understood; for the 
suddenness with which beer in corked bottles turns 
sour, has not been accounted for. In Herefordshire, 
it was once customary to place a piece of iron upon 
the barrel, in the expectation that it would keep the 
beer from souring. 


THE FANATICS SHARP, BRYAN, AND BROTHERS, 


Tue first of this trio was William Sharp, one of the 
greatest masters in the English school of engraving;' 
Bryan was what is termed an irregular Quaker, who 
had engrafted sectarian doctrines upon an original 
. stock of fervid religious feeling. Sharp, who pos- 
sessed a fraternal regard for him, had him taught 
copper-plate printing, and set him up in business; but 
they soon quurrelled. A strong tide of animal spirits, 
not unaccompanied by some intellectual pretensions and 
shrewdness of insight, characterized the mind of Jacob 
Bryan, which, when religion was launched on it, swelled 
to enthusiasm, tossed reason to the skies, or whirled her 
in mystic eddies. Sharp found him one morning groan- 
ing on the floor between his two printing-presses, at 
his workshop in Marylebone-street, complaining how 
much he was oppressed by bearing, after the pattern 
of the Saviour, part of the sins of the people; and he 
soon after had a vision, commanding him henceforth 
to proceed to Avignon, on a Divine mission. He, 
accordingly, set out immediately: thus Sharp lost his 
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printer, but Bryan kept his fuith. ‘The issue of this 
mission was so ambiguous, that it might be construed 
into an accomplishment of its supposed object, accord- 
ingly as an ardent or a cool imagination was employed 
on the subject; but the missionary (Bryan) returned 
to England, and then became a dyer, and so much 
sobered, that a few years after, he could even pun upon 
the suffering and confession which St. Paul has ex- 
pressed in his text—“T die daily.” 

Next, Richard Brothers arose. The millennium was 
at hand. The Jews were to be gathered together, and 
were to re-occupy Jerusalem, and Sharp and Brothers 
were to march thither with their squadrons! Due pre- 
parations were accordingly made, and boundless ex- 
pectations were raised by the enthusiastic engraver. 
Upon a friend remonstrating that none of their pre= 
parations appeared to be ofa marine nature, and inquir- 
ing how the chosen colony were to cross the seas, Sharp 
answered: “Oh, you'll see, there'll be an earthquake, and 
a miraculous transportation will take place.” Nor can 
Sharp’s faith or sincerity on this point be in the least 
distrusted; for he actually engraved two plates of 
the prophet Brothers, having calculated that one 
would not print the great number of impressions that 
would be wanted when the important advent should 
arrive; and he added to each plate the following inscrip- 
tion: “Fully believing this to be the man appointed by 
God, I engrave his likeness: W. Sharp.” 

Brothers, however, in his prophecy, had mentioned 
dates, which, although proofs of the prophet’s sincerity 
and boldness, were, in other respects, very stubborn 
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things. Yet, the failure of the accomplishment of this 
prophecy, may have helped tv recommend the preten- 
sions of “the woman clothed with the sun!” who now 
arose, as might be thought somewhat mal-d-propos, in 
the West. But miracles are superior to the laws of 
nature, The low origin of Joanna Southcott could, 
therefore, form no objection to her divine credentials. 
The drowning hopes of the confused and favourite 
faiths of a fanatic will catch at straws; the Scriptures 
had said, “the sceptre shall not depart from Israel, nor 
a, lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
and to him shall the gathering of my people be.” While 
Brothers was shut up in a madhouse at Islington, 
Joanna shone forth at Exeter; and when the day of 
dread, that was to leave London in ruins, while it 
ushered forth Brothers and Sharp on their holy errand, 
passed calmly over, the unfolders of divine truth, and 
seers of coming events, began to look out for new 
ground, and to prevaricate most unblushingly. The 
days of prophecy, said Sharp, were sometimes weeks 
or months; nay, according to one text, a thousand 
years were but as a single day, and one day was but as 
a thousand years. But he finally clung to the death- 
bed prediction of Jacob, supported as it was by the 
ocular demonstration of the coming Shiloh: in vain 
Sir William Drummond explained, that Shiloh was in 
reality the ancient Asiatic name of a star in Scorpio; 
whilst Joanna herself sold for a trifle, or gave away, 
in her loving-kindness, the impression of a trumpery 
seal, which, at the great day, was to constitute the 
discriminating mark between the righteous and the 
ungodly, 
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“ The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and bewray’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made ;” 
but battered and bewrayed as Sharp’s faith in modern 
revelation might well be supposed to have become, no 
new light streamed in at the chinks. It was still the 
soul’s dark cottage when the corpse of the prophetess, 
Joanna, lay in the neighbourhood of Manchester- 
square. While the surgeons were proceeding to an 
anatomical investigation of the causes of her death, 
and the mob was gathering without doors, in anticipa- 
tion of a riot or a miracle, Sharp continued to maintain 
that she was not dead, but entranced! And, at a sub- 
sequent period, when he was sitting to Mr. Ilaydon for 
his portrait, he predicted that Joanna would reappear 
in the month of July, 1822.“ But suppose she should 
not,” said Haydon, archly. “TI tell you she will,” 
retorted Sharp; “but if she should not, nothing will 
shake my faith in her divine mission ;” and those who 
were with Sharp in his last illness, state that in this 
belief he left this world. 

Sharp died of dropsy, at Chiswick, July 25, 1824, 
and is interred in the churchyard of that hamlet, near 
De Loutherbourg, the painter, for whom, at one period, 
he entertained much mystic reverence. 


WATCHING FOR THE DEAD, ON ST. MARK’S 
AND MIDSUMMER EVE, 
In Yorkshire, it was formerly customary for persons 
to sit and watch in the church-porch on St. Mark's 
Eve, (April 24,) from eleven o'clock at night till one 
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in the morning. The third year (for it must be done 
thrice) they were supposed to see the ghosts of all 
those who were to die the next year pass by into the 
church. When any one sickened that was thought 
to have been seen in this manner, it was presently 
whispered about that he or she would not recover, for 
that such or such a one, who had watched St. Mark’s 
Eve, said so. 

The same custom was observed on Midsummer Eve, 
(St. John Baptist’s.) It is thus noticed in the Con- 
noisseur, No. 56: “I am sure my own sister Hetty, 
who died just before Christmas, stood in the church porch 
last Midsummer Eve, to see all that were to die that 
year in our parish ; and she saw her own apparition.” 

In the Athenian Oracle, vol. iii. p. 515, we find: 
“On last Eve, nine others besides myself went 
into a church porch, with an expectation of seeing 
those who should dio that year; but about eleven 
o'clock [ was so afraid, that Ileft them; and all the 
nine did positively aflirm to me, that about an hour 
after, the church-doors flying open, the minister, (who, 
it seems, was much troubled that night in his sleep,) 
with such as should die that year, did appear in order, 
which persons they named to me; and they appeared 
then all very healthful, but six of them died in six 
weeks after, in the very same order that they appeared.” 

Mrs. Bray relates a melancholy instance of the 
effects of this superstitious credulity, which happened 
in her neighbourhood, (Tavistock, Devon.) Two 
brothers of the name of Luggar sat up one Midsummer 
Eve, in the church porch, from an idea (founded on 
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ancient custom) that if, at twelve o'clock at night, they 
looked through the key-hole of the door, they would 
see all those who were to die that year walk into the 
church from the opposite door-way. Their imagina- 
tion was so worked up, that they fancied they saw 
themselves in this funereal procession: certain it is, 
that they both died within a very short space of time 
afterwards ; were both buried in the same grave; and 
the inhabitants, by having the bells muffled at their 
funeral, testified a more than ordinary commiseration 
of their awful fate. 
















LUCK OF BIRTIDAYS. 
Ix the west of England, the fortunes of children are 
believed to be much regulated by the day of the week 
on which they are born. Here is a rhyming adage on 
the subject, common about Tavistock : 


“ Monday’s child is fair in face, 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 
Thursday’s child has far to go, 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
Saturday’s child works hard for its living 5 
And a child that’s born on a Christmas-day, 

Is fair and wise, good and gay.” 








DOCTOR LAMTB. 
Tus noted sorcerer, “ quack, and reputed conjuror,” 
was “a creature” of the Duke of Buckingham, and is 
suspected of having been his grace’s accomplice in 
poisoning King James I. 

Baxter, in his Certainty of the World of Spirits, 
printed in 1691, has recorded a curious instance of 
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Lamb's miraculous performances. Meeting two of his 
acquaintance in the street, and they having hinted a 
desire to witness some example of his skill, he invited 
them home with him. He then conducted them to an 
inner room, when presently, to their no small surprise, 
they saw a tree spring up in the middle of the apart- 
ment. Ina moment, there appeared three diminutive 
men, who, with little axes, felled the tree; and the 
doctor dismissed his guests, fully impressed with the 
solidity of his pretensions. That very night, however, 
a tremendous hurricane arose, causing the house of 
one of the guests to rock from side to side, with every 
appearance that the building would fall, and bury him 
and his wife in the ruins. The wife, in great terror, 
inquired, “ Were you not at Doctor Lamb's to-day ?” 
The husband confessed it was true. “And did you 
not bring away something from his house?” The 
husband owned that, when the little men felled the 
tree, he had been idle enough to pick up somne of the 
chips, and put them into his pocket. Nothing now 
remained to be done but to produce the chips, and 
get rid of them as fast as they could. This done, the 
whirlwind immediately ceased, and the remainder of 
the night was perfectly calm and serene. 

Dr. Lamb, at length, became so odious for his in- 
fernal practices, that the populace rose upon him, in 
1640, and tore him to pieces in the streets; and 
thirteen years after, a woman, who had been Lamb’s 
servant, was apprehended on a charge of witchcraft, 
was tried, and found guilty, and in expiation of her 
crime, was exccuted at Tyburn. 
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AN EASTERN STORY, 
Tues is a tale in the “ Nigaristan,” of Kemal-Pascha- 
Zade, that one of the sultans of Khorassan saw in a 
dream Mahmoud a hundred years after his death, wan- 
dering about his palace, his flesh rotten, his bones 
carious, but his eyes fully anxious and restless. A 
dervise who interpreted the dream, said that the eyes 
of Mahmoud were thus troubled, because the kingdom, 
his beautiful spouse, was now in the embrace of 
another. 

This was that great Mahmoud the Gaznevide, who 
was the first Mahommedan conqueror that entered 
India, and the first who dropped the title of Malek, 
and assumed that of the Sultan in its stead. Le it was 
who, after having broken to pieces with his own hands 
the gigantic idol of Sounnerat, put to death fifty 
thousand of its worshippers, as a further proof of his 
holy Mahommedan indignation. In the last days of 
his life, when a mortal disease was consuming him, and 
he himself knew that no human means could arrest its 
course, he ordered all his costliest apparel, and his 
vessels of silver and gold, and his pearls and precious 
stones, the inestimable spoils of the East, to be dis- 
played before him ; the latter being so numerous, that 
they were arranged in separate cabinets, according to 
their colour and size. It was in the royal residence 
that he had built fur himself in Gazna, and which he 
called the Palace of Felicity, that he took from this 
display, wherewith he had formerly gratified the pride 
of his eye, a mournful lesson; and in the then heartfelt 
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conviction that all is vanity, he wept like a child. 
“What toils,” said he, “what dangers, what fatigues 
of body and mind, have I endured for the sake of ac- 
quiring these treasures, and what cares in preserving 
them, and now I am about to die, and leave them !” 
In this same palace he was interred; and there it was 
that his unhappy ghost, a century afterwards, was be- 
lieved to wander. The Doctor. 








THE DEATH'S HEAD MOTH. 
Surersrition has been particularly active in suggest- 
ing causes of alarm from the insect world. The yellow 
and’ browa-tailed moths, the death-watch, our snails, 
and many others, have all been the subject of man’s 
fears; but the dread excited in England by the appear- 
ance, noises, or increase of insects, are petty apprehen- 
sions, when compared with the horror that the presence 
of the death's head moth occasions to some of the more 
fanciful and superstitious natives of northern Europe. 
In Geran Poland, this insect was very abundant in 
the year 1824; and our informant collected fifty of 
them in the potato fields of his village, where they call 
them “the death’s head phantom,” “the wandering 
death bird,” &c. The markings on its back represent 
to very fertile imaginations the head of a perfect 
skeleton, with the limb bones crossed beneath; its ery 
becomes the voice of anguish, the moaning of a child, 
the signal of grief; it is regarded not as the creation 
of a benevolent being, but the device of evil spirits, 
spirits enemies to man, conceived and fabricated in the 
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dark ; and the very shining of its eyes is thought to 
represent the fiery element, whence it is supposed 
to have proceeded. Flying into apartments in the 
evening, it at times extinguishes the light, fore- 
telling war, pestilence, hunger, and death, to man and 
beast. However, these vain imaginings are flitting 
away before the light of reason and experience. 

This insect has been thought to be peculiarly gifted 
in having a voice, and squalling like a mouse when 
handled or disturbed; but, in truth, no insect that we 
know of, has the requisite organs to produce a genuine 
voice. They emit sounds by other means, probably 
all external. ‘he grasshopper and the cricket race 
effect their chirpings by grating their spiny thighs 
against their rigid wings; and this death’s head moth 
appears to produce the noise it at times makes, (which 
reminds one of the spring call of the rail or corncrake,) 
by scratching its mandible, or the instrument that it 
perforates with, against its horny chest. Heavy and 
unwieldy creatures, they travel badly, and from the 
same cause, fly badly, and with labour; and as they 
commonly hide themselves deep in the foliage and 
obscurity, without some such signal of their presence a 
meeting of the parties would seldom be accomplished.* 

Reaumur relates that the entire members of a female 
convent in Irranee, were once thrown into great con- 
sternation at the appearance of a death’s head moth, 
which happened to ily in during the evening at one of 
the windows of the dormitory. 


* Abridged from Mr. Leonard Knapp’s “ Journal of a 
Naturalist.” 
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The destructive habits of the insect may have some- 
thing to do with inspiring terror at its appearance. It 
is a great enemy to bees, and Huber has occupied 
a chapter, in his celebrated work, with a very 
interesting description of the ravages of this moth, 
which he calls “A New Enemy of Bees.” In Ger- 
many, as in England, it was first observed on the jas- 
mine, but it is now seen almost exclusively on the potato. 


THE DEATH-WATCH, 

T[rrz is a name for a harmless insect—with terror in 
its very sound. The noise which most of our readers 
may have heard issuing from old timber, or old books, 
resembling the ticking of a watch, proceeds from an 
insect popularly called “the death-watch,” from this 
noise being believed to indicate the approaching death 
of one of the family in the house. 

It has, however, been proved that the above ticking 
is a call of one insect to another, when spring is far 
advanced ; it is thus produced: raising itself upon its 
hind legs, with the body somewhat inclined, the insect 
beats its head with force and agility upon the plane of 
position; and its strokes are so powerful as to make a 
considerable impression if they fall upon any substance 
softer than wood. The general number of distinct 
strokes in succession is from seven to nine, or eleven. 
They follow each other quickly, and are repeated at 
irregular intervals, The noise exactly resembles that 
produced by tapping moderately with the nail upon 
a table; and when familiarized, the insect will answer 
very readily the tap of the nail, 
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This Death-omen is mentioned by Baxter, in his 
“World of Spirits,” and obtained the currency of 
belief upwards of a century. 

Sir Thomas Browne considered its marvellous fame 
of great importance, and remarks, that the man “ who 
could eradicate this Error from the minds of the people, 
would save from many a cold sweat the meticulous 
heads of nurses and grandmothers;” as such persons 
are firm in the belief that 

“The solemn death-watch clicks the hour of death.” 


Swift endeavoured to perform this useful task by 


means of ridicule, thus: 

« A wood worm 
That lies in old wood, like a hare in her form, 
With teeth or with claws it will bite it will scratch, 
And chambermaids christen this worm a death-watch ; 
Because, like a watch, it always cries click. 
Then woe be to those in the house that are sick! 
For, sure as a gun, they will give up the ghost, 
If the maggot cries click when it scratches the post. 
But a kettle of scalding hot water injected, 
Infallibly cures the timber affected ; 
The omen is broken, the danger is over, 
The maggot will die, the sick will recover.” 


THE CURSE OF INNOCENT BLOOD, 


Sovututy, in his Commonplace Book, has traced the 
outlines of what might be worked up into a very 
effective story of “citation” by the unjustly or cruelly 
done to death. ‘+ The Philipsons of Colgarth coveted 
a field, like Ahab, and had the possessor hung for an 
offence which he had not committed. The night 
before his execution the old man (for he was very 
old) read the 109th Psalm as his solemn and dying 
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commination, vers. 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16.” 
The verses contain a prayer for vengeance upon the 
“wicked and deceitful,” who ‘have spoken with a 
lying tongue,” and whose days are to be few, their 
children to be fatherless and continually vagabonds 
and beggars, and their posterity to be cut off. “The 
curse,” Southey adds, ‘‘ was fully accomplished ; the 
family were cut off, and the only daughter who re- 
mained sold laces and bobbins about the country.” 


DEVONSHIRE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Mrs. Bray relates some curious instances of super- 
stitions current in that part of Devonshire bordering 
on the Tamar and the Tavy, about the year 1835. 

The very old custom of going into the church at 
night, whilst the chimes are playing twelve o'clock, 
in order to ereep three times under the communion- 
table, to be cured of fits, was still held in repute; 
and tho sexton had often been applied to in such 
cases to unlock the church-door. Mrs. Bray considers 
this practice to be a vestige of the very ancient one of 
creeping under the Tolmen, to be cured of various dis- 
orders.* 


* At the time the above was written, Mr. Bray received, as 
clergyman of the place, the following letter, the name of the 
writer only being omitted :—* Rev. Sir,-—I should take it as a 
great favour if your Honour would be good enough to let me 
have the key of the churchyard to-night, to go in at twelve 
o'clock, to cut off three bits of lead, about the size of half a 
farthing; each from three different shuts, (meaning, spouts,) for 
the cure of fits.—Sir, I remain your humbled obedient servant, 

“ (Signed) J. M. 
* Tavistock, Ich, 2, 1835,” 
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“Our terror,” says Mrs. Bray, “ of mecting asingle 
magpie crossing our path is very great. Sad must be 
the fortune of any person who has this mishap—sad, I 
am sure, then, must be mine; for the last I called 
‘Magpie Year ;’ never once did we ride, waik, or 
drive along the Plymouth-road—a favourite ride of 
ours—without meeting a solitary magpie, strutting or 
flying most ominously across the road. Now and 
then, we saw a couple, which is good luck ; once three, 
a sign of a wedding; and once four, a sign of death.” 

The charms and omens are very numerous. Read- 
ing the eighth Psalm over the heads of infants three 
times three days in the week, for three following weeks, 
will, it is believed, prevent babes having the thrush. 
Another very old custom prevails among the poor, 
that, unlocking their boxes in the house where a friend 
is dying, they consider it makes the sick person die 
easy. 

Another custom is that of “the Bible and Key.” 
Many old people, when they have lost anything, and 
suspect it to be stolen, take the fore door-key of their 
dweiling, and in order to find out the thief, tie this 
key to the Bible, placing it very carefully on the 
eighteenth verse of the fiftieth Psalm. ‘Two persons 
must then hold the book by the bew of the key, and 
first repeat the name of the suspected thief, and then 
the verse from the Psalm. If the Bible moves, the 
suspected person is considcred ruilty; if it does not 
move, innocent. 

When the poor yet a loaf from the flour of new corn, 
the first who gets it, gives a mouthful, as they say, te 
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his or her neighbour, and they fill their mouths as full 
as they can, in order not to want bread before the 
harvest comes round again. 


“ PRIENDLY DEMONS” IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 





Watpron, in his Description of the Isle of Man 
(1731), says :—‘ The natives tell you that before any 
person dies, the procession of the funeral is acted by a 
sort of beings which for that end render themselves 
visible. I know several that have offered to make 
oath that as they have been passing the road, one of 
these funerals has come behind them, and even laid 
the bier on their shoulders, as though to assist the 
bearers. One person, who assured me he had been 
served so, told me that the flesh of his shoulder had 
been very much bruised, and was black for many weeks 
after. ‘There are few or none of them who pretend 
not to have seen or heard these imaginary obsequies 
(for I must not omit that they sing psalms in the 
same manner as those do who accompany the corpse 
of a dead friend), which so little differ from real ones, 
that they are not to be known till both coffin and 
mourners are seen to vanish at the church doors. 
These they take to be a sort of friendly demons, and 
their business, they say, is to warn people of what is 
to befal them; accordingly, they give notice of any 
strangers’ approach, by the trampling of horses at the 
gate of the house where they are to arrive. As diffi- 
cult as I found it to bring myself to give any faith to 
this, I have frequently been very much surprised 
when, on visiting a friend, I have found the table 
ready spread, and everything in order to receive me, 
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and being told by the person to whom I went, that he 
had knowledge of my coming, or some other guest, by 
these good-natured intelligencers ; nay, when obliged 
to be absent some time from home, my own servants 
have assured me they were informed by these means 
of my return, and expected me the very hour I came, 
though perhaps it was some days before I hoped it 
myself at my going abroad.” 


“ COOK’S FOLLY,” BRISTOL. 

Tue builder of this tower, (as the tale goes,) was told 
by one of the divers into futurity that he would die by 
the bite of a serpent. This prediction haunted his 
mind so much, that he determined to prevent its accom~- 
plishment, if possible, by building a high tower, in 
which to seclude himself from all the world. Accord- 
ingly, workmen were employed to construct the minia- 
ture Babel; and there Mr. Cook lived in his lonely 
elevation. As the seer, however, had not taught him 
how to dispense with food and fuel, he got an old 
woman to minister to his wants, by ascending a ladder, 
and giving him in at the window, (for door there was 
none,) the necessaries he required. Alas! even this 
precaution failed to cheat fate of its victim. Amongst 
some fagot-wood, which his attendant one day brought 
him, a viper lay cunningly concealed; and, to make 
our story short, the poisonous reptile, darting from its 
ambush, attacked and bit the unfortunate hermit; and 
the prediction was literally fulfilled, to the surprise of 
the old woman who witnessed it—and of all other old 
women who believe it! 
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UNLAWFUL CURES. 


Dx. Mruincen, in his “Curiosities of Medical E'x- 
perience,” a work of acute and amusing research, has 
assembled, inter alia, the following instances of “Un- 
lawful Cures :” 


“Witches and impostors,” says Lord Bacon, “ have always 
held a compctition with physicians. Galen complains of this 
superstition, and observes, that patients placed more confidence 
in the oracles of A‘sculapius and their own idje dreams, than 
in the prescriptions of doctors. The introduction of precious 
stones into medical practice owed its origin to a superstitious 
belicf that, from their beauty, splendour, and high value, they 
were the natural receptacles for good spirits. One cannot but 
wonder when we behold men, pre-eminent in deep learning and 
acute observation, becoming converts to such superstitious 
practices. Lord Bacon believed in spells and amulets ; and Sir 
Theodore Mayence, who was physician to three English sove- 
reigns, and supposed to have been Shakspeare’s-Dr. Caius, be- 
lieved in supernatural ageney, and frequently prescribed the 
most disgusting and absurd remedies. 

“The ancients finmly believed that blood can be stanched by 
charms ; the bleeding of Ulysses is reputed to have been stopped 
by this means; and Cato the Censor has given us an ineanta- 
tion for setting dislocated bones. ‘fo this day, charms are sup- 
posed to arrest the flow of blood : 


“Tom Potts was but a serving man, 
But yet he wus a doctor good ; 
He bound his kerchief on the wound, 
And with some kind word he stanched the blood, 


“Sir Walter Scott says, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel: 


«She drew the splinter from the wound, 
And with a charm she stauch’d the blood.’ 


“Nothing conld be more absurd than the notions regarding 
some of these supposed cures; a ring made of the hinge of a 
collin had the power of.relieving cramps; which were also miti- 
gated by having a rusty old sword hung up by the bedside. 
Nails driven into an oak-tree prevented the toothach, A halter 
that had served in hanging a criminal was an infallible remedy 
for headach, when tied round the head; and this affection wag 
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eyually cured by the moss growing on a human skull, dried, and 
pulverized, and taken as a cephalic snuff. A dead imau’s hand 
could dispel tumour of the glands by stroking the parts nine 
times; but the hand of a man who had been cut down from 
the gallows was most efficacious. To cure warts, one had nothing 
to do but to steal a piece of beef from the butcher, with which 
the warts were to be rubbed ; then interring it in any filth, and 
as it rotted, the warts would wither and fall. 

“The chips of a gallows on which several persons had been 
hanged, when worn in a bag round the neck, would cure the 
ague. A stone with a hole in it, suspended at the head of the 
bed, would effectually stop the nightmare; hence it was called 
a hag-stone, as it prevented the troublesome witches from sitting 
upon the sleeper’s stomach. The same amulet tied to the key 
of a stable-door deterred witches from riding horses over the 
country. 

“Rickety children were cured by being drawn through a cleft 
tree, which was afterwards beund up, and as the split wood 
united, the child acquired strength. Creeping through a perlo- 
rated stone to cure various disorders was a Druidical rite, and is 
still practised in the Kast. In the parish of Marden, there is a 
stone with a hole in it, fourteen inches in diameter, through 
which children are drawn for the rickets; and in the north, in- 
fants are made to pass through a hole cut in a groaning cheese 
the day of their christening.” 








TOUCHING FOR THE KING'S EVIL. 

Tue touching for disease by theroyal hand, seems to have 
anciently been well known, certainly in the twelfth cen 
tury, (Peter of Blois); but there was a form of service 
expressly composed or arranged by the Roman Catholic 
chaplains of James the Second; and our own Prayer- 
book, as late as the reign of Queen Anne, at least, has 
a form for that purpose. 

Scot, in his “ Discovery of Witchcraft,” gives the 
following receipt for the touch: “To heal the King 
or Queen’s Evil, or any other soreness in the throat, 
first touch the place with the hand of one that died an 
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untimely death ; otherwise, let a virgin, fasting, lay her 
hand on the sore, &c. and spit three times upon it.” 

This, however, does not refer to the King’s touch; 
or, as Aubrey says: “the King’s Evill, from the King’s 
curing of it with his touch;” of which Dr Percy, in 
his Notes on the “ Northumberland Household Book,” 
observes, “that our ancient Kings, even in the dark 
times of superstition, do not seem to have affected to 
cure the King’s Evil; at least this MS. gives no hint 
of any such power. This miraculous gift was left to 
be claimed by the Stuarts; our ancient Plantagenets 
were humbly content to cure the cramp.” Aubrey, in 
his “ Natural History,” notes: “Dr. Ralph Bathurst, 
Dean of Wells,and one of the chaplains to King Charles 
the First, who is no superstitious man, protested to me 
that the curing of the King’s Evill by the touch of the 
King doth puzzle his philosophie: for whether they 
were of the Iouse of Yorke or Lancaster, it did. "Tis 
true, indeed, there are prayers read at the touching, 
but neither the King minds them, nor the chaplains. 
Some confidently report, that James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, did it.” 

Then, we read of vervain root, and baked toads, worn 
in silken bags around the neck, as charms for the Evil. 

Touching for the Evil continued in France at least 
till 1657, when, says the Publick Intelligencer, Jan. 5 
to 12, “the King touched a great number of people 
that were sick of the Evill, in the great gallerie at the 
Louvre.” 

The solemn words, “T touch, but God healeth,” were 
always pronounced by our sovereigns, when they 
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“touched,” or administered “the sovereign salve,” a3 
Bulwer calls it. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington tells us of an old 
man who was witness in a cause, and averred that 
when Queen Anne was at Oxford, she touched him, 


whilst a child, for the Evil. Mr. Barrington asked 


him whether he was really cured? upon which he 
answered, with a significant smile, that he believed 
himself never to have had a complaint that deserved to 
be considered as the Evil, but that “his parents were 
poor, and had no objection to a bit of gold.” This 
accounts well for the great resort of patients, and the 
supposed miraculous cures on such occasions.* 

In 1795, a man named Innis, in the county of Ar- 
gyll, touched for the King’s Evil: he was a seventh 
son, and it was firmly believed in the country that he 
had this gift of curing. He touched, or rubbed over 
the sore with his hand, two Thursdays and two Sundays 
successively, in the name of the Trinity, and said : “ Itis 
God that cures.” He asked nothing for his trouble, and 
it was believed that if he did, there would be no cure. 

Mrs. Bray speaks of the “thousand and one” charms 
in Devonshire for curing the King’s Evil; the least 
offensive being Queen Anne’s farthing, a stale and 
common charm in many counties. 

In 1829, there lived near Sturminster Newton, 
Dorset, a D. B. » who had a marvellous cure for the 
Evil: he held a yearly fair or feast exactly twenty- 


* The father of Dr. Johnson, who was a good Latin scholar, 
and a man of plain sense and skill in his trade as a bookseller, 
took the doctor, when a boy, from Lichfield to London, to be 
touched for the Evil, by Queen Anne. 
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four hours before the new moon, in the month of May; 
his charm was the hind legs of a toad, worn in a silken 
bag round the neck, and lotion and salve, applied 
until the cure was completed, or until the next year’s 
fair. At the above date, persons went from all parts 
of the west of England for the doctor's “ healing art.” 


THE DIVINING ROD, 

We have respectable evidence that the Divining 
Rod has been used successfully in the discovery of 
water. The Quarterly Review, in an early number, 
relates that a certain Lady Noel possessed the divin- 
ing faculty. “She took a thin forked hazel twig, 
about sixteen inches long, and held it by the end, 
the joint pointing downwards. When she came to the 
place where water was under the ground, the twig 
immediately bent, and the motion was more or less 
rapid as she approached or withdrew from the spring. 
When just over it, the twig tarned so quick as to snap, 
breaking near the fingers, which, by pressing it, were 
indented, and heated, and almost blistered; a degree of 
agitation was also visible in her face. The exercise of 
the faculty is independent of any volition.” The edi- 
tors add, that upon the narrator the most implicit con- 
fidence may be placed. 
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SORCERERS IN GUERNSEY. 


In an amusing tone of banter and irony, Victor Hugo 
thus describes the doings or deceptions of the wise 
people of Guernsey in the last and present decade :— 
‘‘ Nothing is commoner than sorcerers in Guernsey, 
They exercise their profession in certain parishes, in 
profound indifference to the enlightenment of the 
nineteenth century. Some of their practices are 
downright criminal. They set gold boiling, they 
gather herbs at midnight, they cast sinister looks 
upon the people’s cattle. When the people consult 
them, they send for bottles containing ‘ water of the 
sick,’ and they are heard to mutter mysteriously, 
‘the water has a sad look.’ In March 1857, one of 
them discovered, in water of this kind, seven demons. 
They are universally feared. Another only lately 
bewitched a baker ‘as well as his oven!’ Another 
had the diabolical wickedness to wafer and seal up en- 
velopes ‘ containing nothing inside!’ Another went 
so far as to have on a shelf three bottles labelled 
‘B. These monstrous facts are well authenticated. 
Some of these sorcerers are obliging, and for two 
or three guineas will take on themsclves the com- 
plaint from which you are suffering. Then they 
-are seen to roll upon their beds, and to groan with 
pain; and while they are in these agonies the be- 
liever exclaims, ‘There! I am well again.’ Others 
cure all kinds of discases, by merely tying a hand- 
kerchief round their patients’ loins,—a remedy so 
simple that it is astonishing that no one had yet 
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thought of it. In the last century, the Cour Royale 
of Guernsey bound such folks upon a heap of fagots, 
and burnt them alive. In these days it condemns 
them to eight weeks’ imprisonment, four weeks on 
bread and water, and the remainder of the term in 
solitary confinement.” The last consignment of a 
sorcerer to the flames in Guernsey, was in 1747. 
Between 1565 and 1700, eleven sorcerers were burnt 
alive in the Carrefour du Bordage, the square de- 
voted by the city authorities to the extirpation of 
sorcery and heresy. 





SOME SCOTTISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


ANCIENTLY the month of May in Scotland was 
ushered in with many solemn rites, and the first day 
had the namo of ‘ Beltane.” The “ Beltane time” 
was a scason of riotous festivity and boisterous mirth. 
There ig still a fair held at Peebles, which goes by 
the name of the “ Beltane Fair.” King James I. (of 
Scotland) says— 
* At Beltane quhar ilk bodie bownis 
To Peblis to the play, 
To hear ye sing and ye soundis 

The solace suth to, say.” 
The mob had it in custom to choose a King and 
Queen of the May, and clothe them in fantastic garb 
to preside over the ceremonies, or unceremonious 
rejoicings, of the day. Among other superstitions 
peculiarly applicable to May, was the custom of visit- 
ing wells, which, it was believed, during that month 
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were endowed with a special potency for the cure of 
the sick. In 1628, a number of persons were brought 
before the kirk session of Falkirk, accused of going 
to Christ’s Well on the Sundays of May to seek their 
health; and all, being found guilty, were sentenced 
to repent ‘in linens” three several Sabbaths. The 
visitants of the wells were obliged, that they might 
not break the charm, to observe a rigid silence both 
on the way to and from the well, and not to allow 
the vessel in which they brought the water away, to 
come in contact with the ground. In 1657, a great 
number of the parishioners of Falkirk were sum- 
moned before the session for putting faith in the 
possession of a similar power by the water of the 
well of Airth, six miles north of Falkirk, and they 
were all sentenced, as the books of session show, to 
be publicly rebuked for their sin. It appears that in 
this instance, besides the precautions observed at the 
Chrisi’s Well, the visitants were expected to leave 
behind them at the well ‘‘ money and ane napkin”— 
probably for the profit of some local genius who had 
got up the “‘run” on the well. It is not half a cen- 
tury since a farmer and his servant were known to 
travel fifty miles for the purpose of bringing water 
from a charmed. well in the Highlands for the cure of 
their sick cattle; and since an old woman in Fal- 
kirk, according to the testimony of a respectable 
inhabitant, carncd a comfortable living by the sale 
of Skaith Saw—a salve intended to avert the malign 
consequences of the glance of the ‘‘ evil eye.” 
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NIGHT-WALKERS IN BRITTANY. 


In Brittany, there is scarcely a rock, a fountain, a 
wood, or a cave, to which some tale of wonder or 
dread is not attached ; every operation of nature the 
Bretons ascribe to miraculous interposition ; and they 
people the air, the earth, and the waters, with super- 
natural agents of all sorts. Miss Plumptre, in her 
pleasant book, mentions several of these spirits who 
“fly by night.” 

Jean gant y Tan, “ John and his fire,” is a demon 
who goes about in the night with a candle upon each 
finger, which he constantly twirls round very fast— 
to what purpose, save that of frightening honest 
people whose track he may cross, does not appear. 

The Buguel-Nos is a beneficent spirit of gigantic 
stature, who wears a long white cloak, and is only 
to be seen betweon midnight and two in the morning. 
He defends the people against the devil by wrapping 
his cloak round them ; and while they are thus pro- 
tected they hear the infernal chariot whirling past, 
with a frightful noise, the charioteer making hideous 
cries and howlings: it may be traced in the air for a 
long time after by the trail of lurid light which itleaves 
behind it. It is a pity that the night-world should 
only have two hours’ service of this benignant dzemon 
—even though he may now and then balk the devil 
of his due. 

Another, but utterly purposeless, wanderer of the 
night, apparently not thought of consequence enough 
to be christened, is a spectre in white carrying a 
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lantern ; he appears at first as a mere child, but as 
you look at him he waxes in stature every moment, 
until he becomes of gigantic size, and then, having 
done his worst, he vanishes. This spirit, however, 
never even ventures to show his ineffectual bulk to 
persons who carry a lantern. 

The Cariguel Ancou, or “ Chariot of Death,” is a 
terrible apparition covered with a white sheet, and 
driven by skeletons ; and the noise of the wheels is 
always heard in the street passing the door of a house 
where any person is dying. There areaset of ghostly 
washerwomen, called Ar cannercz nos, or “ nocturnal 
singers,” who wash their linen always by night, 
singing old songs and tales all the time. They solicit 
the help of passers-by to wring out the linen. If 
this help be given awkwardly, they break the helper’s 
arm; if it be refused, they pull the cautious or 
churlish passenger into the stream and drown him. 

In the district of Carhaix there is a mountain called 
Saint Michael, whither it is believed all deemons cast 
out from the bodies of men are banished. If any one 
sets his foot by night within the circle they inhabit, 
he begins to run, and will never be able to cease all 
the rest of the night; nobody therefore visits this 
mountain after dark. 

A demon, or spirit of some kind, called the Teusar- 
pouliet, often presents himsclf to the people under 
the form of a cow, a dog, a cat, or some other do- 
mestic animal; and he will sometimes, in his assumed 
form, do all the work of the house—like the Scotch 
“* brownie.” 
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THE COMET PANIC OF 1712. 


Wuiston—the mathematical divine, the translator of 
Josephus—had predicted that the comet of 1712 
would appear on Wednesday, the 14th October, at 
five minutes after five o’clock a.m.; and that the 
world would be destroyed by fire on the Friday fol- 
lowing. His reputation for science was as high as 
his character for orthodoxy was questionable, and. 
the comet appeared punctually—leading to an in- 
ferential fear that the rest of the prediction would 
be as punctually fulfilled. A number of persons got 
into boats and barges in the Thames, thinking the 
water the safest place. South Sea and- India stock 
fell. The captain of a Dutch ship threw all his 
powder into the river, that the ship might not be 
endangered. At noon, after the comet appeared, it 
is said that more than one hundred clergymen were 
ferried over to Lambeth Palace, to request that 
proper prayers might be prepared, there being none in 
the church service appropriate to such an emergency. 
People believed that the day. of judgment was at 
hand, and acted, some on this belief, but more as if 
some temporary evil was to be expected. Many 
wrongs were righted, many breaches of morality re- 
paired. There was a great run on the bank; and Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, at that time head director, issued 
orders to all the fire-offices in London, requesting 
them to keep a good look-out, and have a particular 
eye on the Bank of England. On the whole, the 
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poor Londoners of that generation appear to have 
behaved rather foolishly in the moment of imagined 
doom. 


HARVEY'S LIFE SAVED BY A DREAM. 


In Aubrey’s Miscellanies, a story is told of a remark- 
able escape from death of William Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood :—‘‘ When 
Doctor Harvey, one of the Physicians’ College in Lon- 
don, being a young man (in 1597), went to travel to- 
wards Padua, he went to Dover, with several others, 
and showed his pass, as the rest did, to the Governor 
there. The Governor told him that he must not go, 
but he must keep him prisoner. The Doctor desired 
to know ‘for what reason? how he had transgressed ?’ 
‘Well, it was his will to have it so.’ . The pacquet- 
boat hoisted sail in the evening, which was very clear, 
and the Doctor’s companions in it. There ensued a 
terrible storm, and the pacquet-boat and all the pas- 
sengers were drowned, The next day the sad news 
was brought to Dover. The Doctor was unknown to 
the Governor, both by name and face; but the night 
before the Governor had a perfect vision, in a dream, 
of Doctor Harvey, who came to pass over to Calais, 
and that he had a warning to stop him. This the 
Governor told the Doctor the next day. The Doctor 
was a pious, good man, and. has several times directed 
this story to some of my acquaintance.” 
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A DEEPENED DAMNATION, 


In his History of all the Heresies, Bernino records 
a good instance of diabolical superstition. Pope 
Theodorus wrote the sentence of deposition against 
the Monothelite sectary Pyrrhus, with ink in which 
had been mingled the blood of Christ from the sacra- 
mental cup, in order that the fulmination of the Pope 
might possess the greater potency of damnation. 





THE BLESSING OF THE CORN-FIELDS. 


In Longfellow’s Hiawatha, an ancient and pleasant 
superstitious custom among the Indian tribes is made 
the subject of one of the divisions of the poem :— 


“Once, when all the maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and thoughtful, 
Spake and said to Minnohaha, 
To his wifo, the Laughing Water: 
You shall bless to-night the corn-fields, 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
To protect them from destruction, 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the thief of corn-fields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear! 
In the night, when all is silence, 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the spirit of sleep, Nephamin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you, 
So that not an eye can see you, 
Rise up from your bed in silence, 


Lay aside your garments wholly, 
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Walk around the fields you planted, 

Round the borders of the corn-fields, 

Covered by your tresses only, 

Robed with darkness as a garment. 

Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 

And the passing of your footsteps 

Draw a magic circle round them.” 
Schoolcraft, in his Onedta, thus refers to this super- 
stition :—‘‘ A singular proof of the belief, in both 
sexes, of the mysterious influence of the steps of a 
woman on the vegetable and insect creation, is found 
in an ancient custom which was related to me re- 
specting corn-planting. It was the practice of the 
hunter's wife, when the field of corn had been planted, 
to choose the first dark or overclouded evening to 
perform a secret circuit, sans habillement, round the 
field. For this purpose she slipped out of the lodge 
in the evening, unobserved, to some obscure nook, 
where she completely disrobed. Then, taking her 
matchecota, or principal garment, in one hand, she 
dragged it round the field. This was thought to 
ensure a prolific crop, and to prevent the assaults of 
insects and worms upon the grain. It was supposed 
‘they could not creep over the charmed line.” 


PONTIUS PILATE AT VIENNE. 


THERE is a tradition at Vienne, in Provence, that in 
the reign of the Empcror Tiberius, Pontius Pilate 
was exiled to that city, where he died not long after, 
of grief and despair, for not having prevented the 
crucifixion of the Saviour; and his body was thrown 
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into the Rhone. There it remained, neither carried 
away by the force of the current, nor consumed by 
decay, for five hundred years; until, the town being 
afflicted with the plague, it was revealed to the then 
Archbishop, in a vision, that the calamity was occa- 
sioned by Pilate’s body, which, unknown to the good 
people of Vienne, was lying at the foot of a certain 
tower. The place was accordingly searched, and the 
body drawn up entire; but nothing could equal its 
intolerable odour. Wherefore it was carried to a 
marsh two leagues from the town, and there interred. 
But for a long series of years after, strange noises 
were reported by certain people to issue from this 
place continually ; these sounds were believed to be 
the groans of Pontius Pilate, and the cries of the 
devils tormenting him. They also imagined the 
neighbourhood of his body to be the cause of violent 
storms of thunder and lightning which are frequent 
at Vienne; and as the tower where the body was 
found has been several times struck by lightning, it 
has acquired the name of the tower of Mauconseil. 





BONFIRES ON ST. JOHN’S EVE. 


Tre custom of kindling bonfires on St. John’s Eve 
and St. John’s Day (23d and 24th June)—a practice 
that extensively prevailed in England and Ireland, if 
notalso in Scotland, till a comparatively recent date— 
is supposed by some to have resulted from the graft- 
ing of the obscrvances of the Catholic religion upon the 
ancient pagan rites of the natives, and to perpetuate 
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the worship of Baal, or fire, or the sun, existing 
among the pristine Irish populations. The time of 
this celebration is the arrival of the sun at the 
summer solstice, or the commencement of its retro- 
grade motion. In 1782, the Rev. Mr. M‘Queen, of 
Skye, thus records his observations of the practice 
of this solemnity :—‘‘ At the house where I was 
entertained, it was told to me that we should see at 
midnight the most singular sight in Ireland, which 
‘was the lighting of fires in honour of the sun. <Ac- 
cordingly, exactly at midnight the fires began to 
appear; and going up to the leads of the house, 
which had a widely-cxtended view, I saw, in a radius 
of thirty miles all around, the fires burning on every 
eminence which the country afforded. I hada farther 
satisfaction in learning, from undoubted authority, 
that the people danced around the fires, and at the 
close went through these fires, and made their sons and 
daughters, together with their cattle, pass through 
the fire ; and the whole was concluded with religious 
solemnity.” The prevalence of a like practice was 
noticed by a traveller in Norway, in the carlier years 
of this century, who, on the 24th June—the Festival 
of John the Baptist—saw, at Lédingen, in Norway, 
on the borders of Lapland, the people flocking from 
all quarters to sport the whole night round a blazing 
fire, kindled on the top of a neighbouring hill; “a 
practice common about the time of the solstice, to 
the whole of the Gothic tribes, being a vestige of 
that most ancient worship of the resplendent image 
of the divinity, the glorious luminary of day.” 
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COINCIDENCES AND CITATIONS. 


In the Every-Day Book for 1826, under the date of 
Easter Sunday, it is remarked, that ‘the coinci- 
dences by which legendary predictions (those of 
Nixon and Mother Shipton are referred to) are some- 
times fulfilled, are often curious. The present year 
may be said to witness the accomplishment of one. 
Tt has been said— _ 
‘When my Lord falls in my Lady’s lap, 
England, beware of some mishap !’— 

meaning thereby, that when the festival of Easter 
falls near to Lady-day (the 25th of March), this 
country is threatened with some calamity. In the 
year 1818, Haster-day happened on the 22d of March, 
and in the November of that year Queen Charlotte 
died. In 1826, Kaster-day happening on the 26th 
of March, distress in the commercial world may be 
regarded as a fulfilment of this prediction.” This 
prophecy by dates, though more general in character, 
is somewhat akin to that known as “ citation”—of 
which a curious instance is recorded in Spanish his- 
tory. Peter and John de Carvajal were, in 1312, 
condemned to death for murder, on circumstantial 
evidence; and their sentence was, that they should 
be thrown from the summit of a rock. Ferdinand 
IV., then King of Spain, resisted obstinately every 
attempt made to induce him to grant the pardon of 
the condemned; who, while on their march to the 
place of execution, solemnly called on God to witness 
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to their innocency, and appealed to His high tribunal, 
in presence of which they summoned the King to 
make his appearance in thirty days. His Majesty 
laughed to scorn the summons; but nevertheless in 
a few days he fell sick, and retired to a country resi- 
dence to divert his mind and recover his health—and 
shake off the remembrance of the summons, which 
seems to have taken an irremoveable hold upon him, 
On the thirtieth day, however, he was some better; 
and, after showing much mirth and cheerfulness in 
his conversation with the courtiers, and renewing his 
ridicule of the delusion that the citation of the Car- 
vajals could have any effect, he retired to rest—and 
was found dead in bed next morning. Many similar 
instances of citation to the other world are on record; 
notable among them, George Wishart’s prophecy at 
the stake, that Cardinal Beaton, who had come to 
gloat on his dying agony, would soon follow him by 
a violent death—though the prophecy was probably 
suggested by the reformer’s knowledge of the secret 
plot against the Cardinal’s life. Bacon’s judgment 
of such predictions and coincidences is no doubt, on 
the whole, a sound one :—‘‘ My judgment is, that they 
ought all to be despised, and ought to serve but for 
winter talk by the fireside. Though, when I say 
despised, I mean for belicf. That that hath given 
them grace, and some credit, consisteth in these 
things: 1st, That men mark when they hit, and 
never when they miss; as they do also of dreams, 
2d, That probable conjectures and obscure traditions 


many times turn themselves into prophecies ; while 
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the nature of man, which coveteth divination, thinks 
it no peril to foretell that, which indeed they do but 
collect. The 3d and last (which is the great one) is, 
that almost all of them, being infinite in number, 
have been impostures, and by idle and crafty brains 
merely contrived and feigned after the event passed.” 
It is, however, also worthy of notice, that a genuine 
and solemn citation may tend to work its own 
fulfilment in the minds of superstitious men, who, by 
permitting the thing to prey upon their spirits, en- 
feeble the powers of life, and perhaps at the critical 
date arouse thus some latent or dormant disease into 
deadly action. 





THE POWERS OF BELLS. 


Tue passing bell, says Dr. Forster, in his Perennial 

Calendar, owes its origin to an idea of sanctity at- 

tached to bells by the carly Catholics, who believed 

that the sound of these holy instruments of percussion 

actually drove the devil away from the soul of the 

departing Christian. Bells were, moreover, regarded 

formerly as dispelling storms, and appeasing the 

imagined wrath of Heaven. Mr. Warner, in his 

Hampshire, enumerates the virtues of a bell, by trans- 

lating some lines from the “‘ Helpe to Discourse :” — 
“Men’s deaths I tell by doleful knell ; 

Lightning and thunder I break asunder ; 

On Sabbath all to church I call ; 

The sleepy head I raise from bed; 

The winds so fierce I doe disperse ; 

Men’s cruel rage I do asswage.” 
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The Roman Catholics christen their bells, and god- 
fathers assist at the ceremony, thus consecrating them 
to religious uses. A contributor to the Every-Day 
Book places side by side the old ceremonials at the 
baptism of a bell and a child; and the former has 
rather the advantage of the latter in quantity, though 
in character the two are identical. The doctrine of the 
Church of Rome regarding bells is, by the same hand, 
thus stated :—First, That they have merit, and pray 
God for the living and the dead (?). Secondly, That 
they produce devotion in the hearts of believers. 
Thirdly, That they drive away storms and tempests. 
And, Fourthly, That they drive away devils. This 
appears more clearly, as regards the last three points, 
from the ordinance of the Council of Cologne, quoted 
by Longfellow in one of the notes to his Golden Legend 
—in the prologue to which he has beautifully thrown 
into poetic form the superstition concerning the 
power of bells:—‘‘ Let the bells be blessed, as the 
trumpets of the church militant, by which the people 
are assembled to hear the word of God, the clergy to 
announce His mercy by day, and His truth in their 
nocturnal vigils; that by their sound the faithful 
may be invited to prayers, and that the spirit of de- 
votion in them may be increased. The fathers have 
also maintained that demons, affrighted by the sound 
of bells calling Christians to prayers, would flee away, 
and when they fled, the persons of the faithful would 
be secure; that the destruction of lightnings and 
whirlwinds would be averted, and the spirits of the 
storm defeated.” Each bell was believed to have its 
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peculiar virtues; often they were regularly endowed 
with names, like men; and many are said to have 
retained great affection for the churches to which they 
belonged, and where they were consecrated. When 
a bell was removed from its original and favourite 
situation, it was sometimes supposed to take a nightly 
trip to its old place of residence, unless exercised in 
the evening, and secured with a chain or rope. 


THE DREAM OF THE SWAFFHAM TINKER. 


In the Mirror for 18338, there is a narration of a re- 
markable dream that occurred to a tinker of Swaff- 
ham, in Norfolk, two or three hundred years ago, 
and which is both traditional and historical, being 
well known, in its first form, in the place where it 
oceurred, and having been recorded in the legendary 
chronicles of former times. This tinker, a hard-work- 
ing, industrious man, one night dreamed that if he 
took a journey to London, and placed himself ata 
certain spot on London Bridge, he should meet one 
that would tell him something of great, importance 
to his future prospects. The tinker, on whom the 
dream made a deep impression, related it fully to his 
wife in the morning, who, however, half laughed at 
him and half scolded him for his folly in heeding such 
idlefancies. Next night he re-dreamed the dream, and 
again, on the third night ; when the impression was so 
powerful on his mind that he determined, in spite of 
the remonstrances of his wife and the ridicule of his 
neighbours, to go to London, and see the upshot of 
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it. Accordingly, he set off for the metropolis on 
foot, reached it late on the third day (the distance 
was ninety miles), and, after the refreshment of a 
night’s rest, took his station next day on a part of the 
bridge answering to the description in his dream. 
There he stood all day, and all the next, and all the 
third, without any communication as to the purpose 
of his journey ; so that, towards night on the third 
day, he began to lose patience and confidence in his 
dream, inwardly cursed his folly in disregarding his 
wife’s counsel, and resolved next day to make the 
best of his way home. He still kept his station, 
however, till late in the evening, when, just as he 
was about to depart, a stranger, who had noticed 
him standing stedfastly and with anxious looks on 
the same spot for some days, accosted him, and 
asked him what he waited there for. After a little 
hesitation, the tinker told his errand, though without 
acquainting him with the name of the place whence 
he came. The stranger enjoyed a smile at the rustic’s 
simplicity, and advised him to go home, and for the 
future to pay no attention to dreams. ‘‘I myself,” said 
he, “if I were disposed to put faith in such things, 
might now go a hundred miles into the country upon 
a similar errand. I dreamed three nights this week, 
that if I went to a place called Swaffham, in Norfolk, 
and dug under an apple tree in a certain garden, on 
the north side of the town, I should find a box of 
money; but I have something else to do than run 
after such idle fancies! No, no, my friend; go home 
and work well at your calling, and you will find there 
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the riches you are seeking here.” The astonished 
tinker did not doubt that this was the communication 
he had been sent to London to receive ; but he merely 
thanked the stranger for his advice, and went away 
avowing his intention to follow it. He next day set 
out for home, and on his arrival there said little to 
his wife touching his journey ; but next morning he 
rese betimes, and began to dig on the spot he supposed 
to be pointed out by the stranger. When he had got 
afew feet down, the spade struck upon something 
hard, which turned out to be an iron chest. This he 
quickly carried to his house, and, when he had with 
difficulty wrenched open the lid, found it to his great 
joy to be full of money. After securing his treasure, 
he observed on the lid of the box an inscription which, 


unlearned as he was, he could not decipher. But by 
a stratagem he got the inscription read, without any 
suspicion on tho part of his neighbours, by some of 
the Grammar School lads, and found it to be— 


“ Whero this stood 
Is another twice as good.” 


And in truth, on digging again, the lucky tinker dis- 
interred, below the place where the first chest had 
lain, a second, twice as large, also full of gold and 
silver coin. It is stated that, become thus a wealthy 
man, the tinker showed his thankfulness to Providence 
by building a new chancel to the church, the old one 
being out of repair, ‘And whatever fiction the 
marvellous taste of those ages may have mixed up 
with the tale, certain it is, that there is shown to this 
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day a monument in Swaffham church, having an 
efligy in marble, said to be that of the tinker, with 
his dog at his side, and his tools and implements of 
trade lying about him.” Notwithstanding this exceed- 
ingly direct and conclusive evidence of the veracity 
of the story of the tinker’s dream—a very good story 
of its kind—the machinery employed seems to have 
been too clumsy ever to have been contrived by that 
“Providence” to which the tinker ascribed his good 
fortune; for nothing could be more superfluous than 
to send a man to London to get information about a 
treasure in his own garden, from a man who knew 
nothing about that treasure but what he had learned 
from a dream-warning which, fortunatcly for the 
other dreamer, he did not obey. 


THE “EVIL EYE” IN SPAIN. 


“Tw the Gitano language,” says Borrow, in his 
Zincali, ‘casting the evil eye is called querelar nasula ; 
which simply means ‘making sick,’ and which, accord- 
ing to the common superstition, is accomplished by 
casting an evil look at people, especially children, 
who, from the tenderness of thcir constitution, are 
supposed to be more easily blighted than those of a 
more mature age. After reeciving the evil glance, 
they fall sick and dio in a few hours. The Spaniards 
have very little to say respecting the evil eye, though 
the belicf in it is very prevalent, especially in An- 
dalusia, among the lower orders. A stag’s horn is 
considered a good safeguard, and on that account a 
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small horn, tipped with silver, is frequently attached 
to the children’s necks by means of a cord braided 
from the hair of a black mare’s tail. Should the evil 
glance be cast, it is imagined that the horn receives 
it, and instantly snaps asunder. Such horns may be 
purchased in some of the silversmiths’ shops at Seville. 
The Gitanos have nothing more to say on this species 
of sorcery than the Spaniards, which can cause but 
little surprise, when we consider that they have no 
traditions, and can give no rational account of them- 
selves, nor of the country from which they come. 
Some of the women, however, pretend to have the 
power of casting it, though, if questioned how they 
accomplish it, they can return no answer. They will 
likewise sell remedies for the evil eye, which need 
not be particularized, as they consist of any drugs 
which they happen to possess or be acquainted with ; 
the prescribers being perfectly reckless as to the 
effect produced on the patient, provided they receive 
their paltry reward. I have known these beings 
offer to cure the glanders in a horse (an incurable 
disorder) with the very same powders which they 
offer as a specific for the evil eye.” 


THE KING OF THE AUXCRINIERS. 


Tx rural and maritime populations are easily moved 
with notions of the active agency of the powers of evil. 
Among the Channel Isles, and on the neighbouring 
coast of France, the ideas of the people, on this sub- 
ject, are deeply rooted. In their view, Beelzebub has 
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his ministers in all parts of the earth... . Only the 
most ignorant are unaware of the fact that the greatest 
danger of the coasts of the Channel Islands is the 
King of the Auxcriniers. No inhabitant of the seas 
is more redoubtable. Whoever has seen him is cer- 
tain to be wrecked between one St. Michel and the 
other. He is little, being in fact a dwarf; and is 
deaf, in his quality of king. He knows the names of 
all those who have been drowned in the seas, and the 
spots where they lie. He has a profound knowledge 
of that great graveyard which stretches far and wide 
beneath the waters of the ocean. A head, massive in 
the lower part and narrow in the forchcad; a squat 
and corpulent figure ; a skull, covered with warty ex- 
crescences ; long legs, long arms, fins for feet, claws 
for hands, and a sea-green countenance; such are 
the chief characteristics of this king of the waves. 
His claws have palms like hands; his fins human 
nails. Imagine a spectral fish with the face of a 
human being. No power could check his career unless 
he could be exorcised, or, mayhap, fished up from 
the sea. Meanwhile he continued his sinister opera- 
tions. Nothing is more unpleasant than an interview 
with this monster. Amid the rolling waves and 
breakers, or in the thick of the mist, the sailor per- 
ceives, sometimes, a strange creature with a beetle 
brow, wide nostrils, flattencd ears, an enormous 
mouth, gap-toothed jaws, peaked eyebrows, and 
great grinning eyes. When the lightning is livid, he 
appears red; when it is purple, he looks wan. He 
has a stiff spreading beard, running with water, and 
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overlapping a sort of pelerine, ornamented with four- 
teen shells, seven before and seven behind. These 
shells are curious to those who are learned in concho- 
logy. The King of the Auxcriniers is only seen in 
stormy seas. He is the terrible harbinger of the 
tempest. His hideous form traces itself in the fog, 
in the squall, in the tempest of rain. His breast is 
hideous. A coat of scales covers his sides like a vest. 
He rides above the waves which fly before the wind, 
twisting and curling like thin shavings of wood be- 
neath the carpenter's plane. Then his entire form 
issues out of the foam ; and if there should happen to 
be in the horizon any vessels in distress, pale in the 
twilight, or his face lighted up with a sinister smile, 
he dances terrible and uncouth to behold. It is an 
evil omen indeed to meet him ona voyage.— Victor 
Hugo, ‘‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer.” 


THE RETURN OF DON SEBASTIAN. 


Up to a time comparatively recent, there prevailed— 
and may even now prevail—among the Portuguese 
residing in Brazil, as well as in Portugal, a singular 
superstition or infatuation resembling that which 
prevailed in Scotland for many years regarding the 
return of King James IV., who fell on the disastrous 
field of Flodden. The Portuguese believed that Don 
Sebastian—the royal hero of many romances, who 
was slain in Africa about 1580, in a great battle with 
the Emperor Muley Maloc—would come back to 
claim the crown. ‘Some of the old visionaries who 
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cherished this expectation,” says a writer in 1825, 
““would go out, wrapped in their large cloaks, on a 
windy night, to watch the movements of the heavens; 
and frequently, if an exhalation were seen flitting in 
the air, resembling a falling star, they would cry out, 
‘There he comes!’ Sales of horses and other things 
are sometimes effected, payable at the coming of 
King Sebastian. It was this fact that induced Junot, 
when asked what he would be able to do with the 
Portuguese, to answer : ‘ What can I do with a people 
who are still waiting for the coming of the Messiah 
and King Sebastian ?’” 


CHARLES L AND THE “SORTES VIRGILIANE.” 


AmonG the many warnings of approaching calamity 
that were vouchsafed to the ill-fated Charles [., 
was one of a peculiar and striking character, that 
happened before the battle of Newbury, and is 
thus narrated in the Lansdowne collection of manu- 
scripts :-— 

“The King being at Oxford, went one day to see 
the public library, where he was shown, among other 
books, a Virgil, nobly printed and exquisitely bound. 
The Lord Falkland, to divert the King, would have 
his Majesty make a trial of his fortune by the Sortes 
Virgiliane, which everybody knows was not an un- 
usual kind of augury some ages past. Where- 
upon the king opening the book, the period which 
happened to come up was part of Dido’s imprecation 
against Aineas, which Mr. Dryden translates thus :—. 
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“6 Yet let a race untamed, and haughty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose; 
Oppressed with numbers in th’ unequal field, 
His men discouraged and himself expelled, 
Let him for succour sue from place to place, 
Torn from his subjects and his sons’ embrace ; 
First let him see his friends in battle slain, 
And their untimely fate lament in vain; 
And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 
On hard conditions may be buy his peace. 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 
But fall untimely by some hostile hand, 
And lie unburied on the barren sand.’ 
Aineid, b. iv. 1, 88. 
‘Tt is said King Charles seemed concerned at this 
accident, and that the Lord Falkland observing it, 
would likewise try his fortune in the same manner, 
hoping he might fall upon some passage that could 
have no relation to his case, and thereby divert the 
King’s thoughts from any impression the other might 
have uponhim. But the placc that Falkland stumbled 
upon was yet more suited to his destiny than the 
other had been to the King’s; being the following 
expressions of Evander upon the untimely death of his 
son Pallas, as they are translated by the same hand :— 
“¢Q Pallas! thou hast failed thy plighted word 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword; 
I warned thee, but in vain; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue, 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 
Young as thou wert in dangers—raw in war! 
O curst essay in arms—disastrous doom— 


Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come !” 
Aineid, c. xi. 1, 230.” 
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The omen was fulfilled at the battle of Newbury. 
Falkland, almost as if determined to fall in battle, 
volunteered his services in that fight without a com- 
mand, and, putting himself in the front rank of Lord 
Byron’s regiment, was struck from his horse by a 
musket shot, and found next day dead on the field. 





THE MARCOU. 


WEN a woman bears to her husband seven male 
children consecutively, the seventh is a Marcou. 
But the series must not be broken by the birth of 
any female child. The Marcou has a natural fleur- 
de-lys imprinted upon some part of his body; for 
which reason he has the power of curing scrofula, 
exactly the same as the kings of France. Marcous 
are found in all parts of France, but particularly 
in the Orléanais. Every village of Gatinais has its 
Marcou. It is sufficient for the cure of the sick that 
the Marcou should breathe upon their wounds, or let 
them touch his fleur-de-lys. The night of Good 
Friday is particularly favourable to these ccremonics. 
Ten years ago there lived at Ormes, in Gitinais, one 
of these creatures, who was nicknamed the Beau 
Marcou, and consulted by all the country of Beauce. 
He was a cooper, named Foulon, who kept a horse 
and vehicle. To put a stop to his miracles, it was 
found necessary to call in the aid of the gensdarmes. 
His fleur-de-lys was on the left breast; other Marcous 
have it in different parts.— Victor Hugo. 
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THE HINDER WELL SPOUT UNLUCKY. 


A CURIOUS instance of popular superstition, in defiance 
of plain facts to the contrary, is related in a letter 
written in the year 1808, published in Dr. Aikin’s 
Athenzum. The writer says that in the year 1801 
he visited Glasgow, and, passing one of the principal 
streets in the neighbourhood of the Tron Church, 
observed about thirty ‘people, chiefly women and 
girls, gathered round a large public pump, waiting 
their turn to draw water. The pump had two spouts, 
behind and before; but he noticed that the hinder 
one was carefully plugged up, no one attempting to 
fill his vessel from that source, although he had-to 
wait so long till his turn came at the other spout. 
On inquiry, the visitor was informed that, though 
one and the same handle brought the same water 
from the samo well through cither and both of the 
spouts, yet the populace, and even some better-in- 
formed people, had for a number of years conceived 
an idea, which had become hereditary and fixed, 
that the water passing through the hindermost spout 
would be unlucky and poisonous. This prejudice re- 
ceived from time to time a certain sanction; for in 
the spout, through long disuse, a kind of dusty fur 
collected, and this, if at any time the water was allowed 
to pass through, made it at first run foul—thus 
confirming the superstitious prejudice of the people, 
who told the traveller that it was certain death to 
drink of the water drawn from the hindermost spout. 
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The magistrates had sought to dispel the ignorant 
terror of the populace, by cleaning out the well 
repeatedly in their presence, and explaining to them 
the internal mechanism of the pump; but in vain. 
And this was in Glasgow, and ‘tis but little more 


than sixty years since! 
& 





WASSAILING THE ORCHARDS. 


In Devonshire, Brand relates, ‘‘on the eve of the 
Epiphany, the farmer, attended by his workmen, with 
a large pitcher of cyder, goes to the orchard, and 
there, encircling one of the best-bearing trees, they 
drink the following toast, three several times— 


‘ Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou may’st blow, 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow! 
Hats full! caps full! 
Bushel—bushel—sacks full! 
And my pockeis fulltoo! Huzza!’ 
This done, they return to the house, the doors of 
which they are sure to find bolted by the females, 
who, be the weather what it may, are inexorable 
to all entreatics to open them till somo one has 
guessed at what is on tho spit, which is generally 
some nice little thing, diflicult to bo hit. on, and is 
the reward of him who first names it, The doors ara 
then thrown open, and the lucky clodpole receives 
the tit-bit as his recompense. Some are so super- 
stitious as to believe that if they neglect-this custom, 
the trees will bear no apples that year. They have 
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a very similar custom in Devonshire, on the Eve of 
Twelfth-day.” In allusion to a similar ceremony, 
called “‘ Fowling the apples,” practised in Sussex and 
Essex on New Year's Eve, Herrick, in his Hesperides, 
says— 
“Wassail the trees, that they may bear 

You many a plum, and many a pear; 

For more or less fruits they will bring, 

As you do give them wassailing.” 
The analogy between these English superstitious 
customs, and the Indian ‘blessing of the corn-fields,” 
mentioned in a previous page, will at once occur to 
the reader. 





THE END. 
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The Times. ¢ 

‘The arts of the printer and engraver show to advanfage in this 
Scotch edition of the Poems and Songs of Burns. The Artists who 
supply the Illustrations are all of the land of Burns, and the book 
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gether the book is a handsome one, and to the “Scot abroad” it would’ 
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Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Scotland’s greatest and dearest poet, The result is very satisfactory. 
Jt is certainly a very meritorious production, and one which does 
great credit to the publisher.’ 

The Kxaminer. 

‘Of all the handsome reprints of the works of ‘‘nature’s own” bard, 
this “Edina” edition of the poems and songs of Burns is, perhaps, the 
handsomest yet produced. Beautifully printed, and profusely illus- 
trated by some of the most distinguished of the Scotch academicians, 
it forms a shrine worthy of the genius of the “poet of the land of the 
mountain and the flood.”’ 

y * Court Circular. 


‘If we were asked what is the best and handsomest edition of 
Burns extant, we should answer—and we call the special attention 


of the reader to the distinguishing title which the publisher has 


affixed to this volume—the “ Edina.” 
Saturday Review. 

‘This is, as it ought to bo, a Scotch edition. It is of Scotland, 
decidedly Scottish. Scotch as to author, printer, publisher, and illus- 
trator. ‘The whole thing has a decidedly pretty and whiskyish look; 
or, rather, to speak more decorously, it recalls the land of the heather 
and the flood throughout.’ 

Illustrated London News. 


‘The magnificent “Edina” edition of his works is a noble tribute. 


rendered to the genius of Burns by the graphic and typographic skill 
and taste of Edinburgh, the city which gave him an admiring welcome 
in his lifetime, and where his monument has been erected.’ 

Court Journal. 

‘Tf Burns could have lived to see himself in such a jacket of gold 
and red as Mr. Nimmo of Edinburgh puts upon him this year, he 
would, we think, have shed a tear of gratitude, for pride would have 
been foreign to so great a heart.’ 

Tustrated Times. r 

‘Many editions of the works of the immortal Scottish bard hava 


assed under our notice within the last few years, but none equal to- 


the “Edina Burns,” just published by Mr. Nimmo. 
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NIMMO’S ‘CARMINE’ GIFT-BOOHS, — 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. , 


Small 4to, beautifully printed within red lines on superior paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 
7s. 64, 


ROSES AND HOLLY: 


& Gift-Wook for all the wear, 
With Original Illustrations by GourLay Srsett, B.8.A.; Sam. Bouan, 
A.B.8.A.; Joun M‘Wuirter; R. Herpman, B.8.A.; Ciark 
Sranton, A.R.S.A.; J. Lawson, and other eminent Artists. 


‘This is really a collection of art and literary gems—the prettiest book, take it 
all in all, that we have seen this season.’—Jllustrated Times. 


Uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d., 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES FROM THE POETS. 


A Series of Forty beantiful Illustrations on Wood, with descriptive 
selections from the Writings of the Poets, elegantly printed within 
red lines, on superfine paper. 


Uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d., 


GEMS OF LITERATURE: 
ELEGANT, RARE, AND SUGGESTIVE. 


A Collection of the most notable beauties of the English Language, 
appropriately illustrated with upwards of one hundred original 
engravings, drawn expressly for this work. Beautifully printed 
within red lines, on superfine paper. 

‘For really luxurious books, Nimmo’s * Pen and Pencil Pictures from the Poets” 


and ‘*Gems of Literature’ muy be well recommended. They are luxurious in the 
binding, in the print, in the engravings, and in the paper.—Morning Post. 


Uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d., 


THE BOOK OF ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


Profusely Illustrated by the most eminent Artists. Choicely printed 


on superfine paper, within red lines. | ‘ 












Second Edition, imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d.,: 


KARL-OF-THE-LOCKET. 
AND HIS THREE WISHES. 
A Tale. By Daviw Smirx. , 







*To that portion of the public which cares about knowing such things, if has 
not been unknown for some time that Mr. David Smith, brother of the poet 
Alexander, is likewise in possession of the literary faculty, and even of the gift of 
-song; but this beautiful little book, which will be the delight of all boys and the 
admiration of many men, so far as we are aware, is the first substantive work 
from his pen. Meant as it is for a boy’s book, it presents a terseness in the 
style, a poetic tint in the language throughout, and a vividness in the descriptive 
passages, which we do not often find in such literature in England,’—Daily 
Review. 























Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 6s., 


THE NATIONAL MELODIST. 


Two Hounprep STanpaRD Sones, wirh SyMPHONIES AND AccomM- 
; PANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited by J. C. Kinser. 








Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 
THE SCOTTISH MELODIST. 


Forty-E1ent Scottish Sones AND BALLADS, wittt SYMPHONIES AND 
ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited by J. C. K1rsEr. 


The above two volumes are very excellent Collections of First-class 
Music. The arrangements and accompaniments, as the name of the 
Editor will sufficiently testify, are admirable. They form handsome 
and suitable presentation volumes. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


JAMIESON’S 
SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the Dictionary and Supplement (in 4 vols. 4to), by 
Joun Jonnstone. An entirely new Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
by Jonn Lonemurr, A.M., LL.D., formerly Lecturer in King’s Col- 
lege ‘oe University, Aberdeen. 





NIMMOS) 9° 
LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS, 


WELL ADAPTED FOR 


Prizes im Apper Classes and High Schools, 


In large Demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 
bound in cloth extra, in a new style, price 5s. each. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, based on the Text 
of Johnson, Steevens, and 
Reed; with a Biographical 
Sketch by Mary ©. CLarkcr; 
and a Copious Glossary. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Translated from the Arabic. 
An entirely New Ndition. 
Tilustrated with upwards of 
100 original Engravings. 





THE QOOMPLETE POETI- 
CAL anp PROSE WORKS 
OF ROBERT BURNS. 
With Life and Variorum 
Notes. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 


JOSEPHUS: The Whole 
Works of Fiayius Josxruus, 
the Jewish Historian. Trans- 
lated by Wulston. 





Ten Volumes, large Crown 8vo, cloth, price £2, 14s., 
A HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER III. TO THE UNION. 
By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, F.R.S.E., F.A.S. 


Also, Four Volumes, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 18s., 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 


TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


‘The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in having found a historian 
whose sound judgment is accompanied by a graceful liveliness of imagination. 
We venture to predict that this book will soon become, and long remain, the 
standard History of Scotland.'—Quarterly Review, 

‘An accurate, well-digested, well-written History; evincing deliberation, re- 
search, judgment, and fidelity.’—Scotsman. 

‘The tenor of the work in general reflects the highest honour on Mr. Tytler's 
talents and industry.’—Sir Walter Scott. 

‘The want of a complete History of Scotland has been long felt; and from the 
specimen which the volume before us gives of the author's talents and capacity 
for the task he has undertaken, it may be reasonably inferred that the deficiency 
will be very ably supplied. The descriptions of the battles are concise, but full of 
’ gpirit. The events are themselves of the most romantic kind, and are detailed in 
a very picturesque und forcible style,’—-Ttmes. 


** The Lirsrary Hdition of Tyrter’s Hisrory or ScornaAND may 
be had in Ten volumes, handsomely bound in tree calf extra; and the 
Propiz’'s Edition, Four volumes in Two, tree calf extra. 





- NIMMO’S POPULAR EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THE POETS. 


—o—— 


In feap. 8vo, printed on toned paper, elegantly bound in cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. each; or in morocco. antique, price 6s. 6d. 
each. Each Volume contains a Memoir, and is illustrated with a 
Portrait of the Author, engraved on Steel, and numerous full-page 
Tilustrations on Wood, from designs by eminent Artists. 


+  * Longfellow’s Poetical Works. |  Pope’s Poetical Works. 


. Scott's Poetical Works. Beattie and Goldsmith's 
Poetical Works. 


‘Byron's Poetical Works, 
Pe eee Burns’s Poetical Works. 


i ‘ 
Moore's Poetical Works, The Gasenet of Boum 


’ ; A Volume of Choice Selections from 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. Be ee oe 





: Qowper’s Poetioal Works, The Book of Humorous 
. ‘ Poetry. 
:Milton’s Poetical Works, 
Ballads: Scottish and 
Thomson's Poetical Works. English, 


** This Series of Books, from the very superior manner in which it 
is produced, is at once the cheapest and handsomest edition of the Poets 
in the market. The volumes form elegant and appropriate presents as 

‘School Prizes and Gift-Books, either in cloth or morocco. 


‘They are a marvel of cheapness, some of the volumes extending to 
as many as 700, and even 900, pages, printed on toned paper in a 
beautifully clear type. Add to this, that they are profusely illustrated 
with wood engravings, are elegantly and tastefully bound, and that 
they are published at 3s. 6d. each, and our recommendation of them is 
a pe , 


! 





UNIFORM WITH’ *, 
NIMMO’S POPULAR EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THE POETS. 


0- 


The Complete Works | Lives of the British 
of Shakespeare. Poets: 


With Biographical Sketch by 4 . ; 
Mary CowpbEN CLARKE. Two | Biographies of the most eminent 


Volumes, price 3s. 6d. each. British Poets, with Specimens 
of their Writings. Twelve 


The Arabian Ni aght. te Portraits on Steel, and Twelve 


3 Full-page Illustrations. 
Entertainments. si 


With One Hundred Mlustrations | Zhe Prose Works of 
on Wood. Two Volumes, price 
8s. 6d. each. Robert Burns. 


B unyan' s P ale: Ti 2m’ s Merrenygnd en viela Bene 
on Scottis ong, Letters to: 
P VOLVESS & oly War. Clarinda, Commonplace Books, 


Complete in One Volume. etc. etc. 


te 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d., 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FIVE WEEKS, 


Wira Prayers ror Sprorau Occasions, AND A TABLE FOR READING 
THe Hoty Scrivrures THROUGHOUT Tur YEAR. 


By WILLIAM WILSON, Minisrer or Kieren. 


—_—— 


‘This is an excellent compendium of family prayers. It will be 
found invaluable to parents and heads of families. Tho prayers are 
short, well expressed, and the book asa whole does the author great 
eredit,’—-Perth Advertiser. 


‘Thoroughly evangelical and devotional in spirit, beautifully simple , - 


and scriptural in expression, and remarkably free from repetition or 
verbosity, these prayers are admirably adapted either for family use or - 
for private reading.’—Kelso Chronicle. : ; 
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NIMMO'S PRESENTATION SERIES OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 








Tn small Crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, bevelled boards, with Portrait engraved on Steel, 
price 3s. 6d. each. 


WISDOM, WIT, AND ALLEGORY, 
Selected from ‘The Spectator.’ 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 


A Brograruy, 





THE WORLD’S WAY, 


’ Lays or Lire anp Lapour. 





TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
Tue LIFE anp TRAVELS or 


MUNGO PARK, 


With a Supplementary Chapter, 
detailing the results of recent 
Discovery in Africa. 





WALLACE, 
. THE HERO OF SCOTLAND: 


A Brograpruy. 
By James Paterson. 





EPOCH MEN, 


AND THE RESULTS OF THEIR 
Lives. 


By Samuel Neil. 





A BOOK OF CHARACTERS. 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


OVERBURY, EARLE, 
AND BUTLER, 


MEN OF HISTORY. 
By Eminent Writers. 





OLD WORLD WORTHIES ; 


Or, CuAssicaAL BioGRAPHY. 
SELECTED FROM 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


THE MAN OF BUSINESS 
Considered in Six Aspects. 
A Boox ror Youna Mn. 





THE HAPPY LIFE: 


Lays OF 
LovE AND BROTHERHOOD. 





WOMEN OF HISTORY. . 
By Eminent Writers. 


** This elegant and useful Series of Books has been specially 
prepared for School and College Prizes: they are, however, equally 


suitable for General Presentation. 


In selecting the works for this 


Series, the aim of the publisher has been to produce books of a perma- 
nent value, interesting in manner and instructive in matter—books that 
youth will read eagerly and with profit, and which will be found equally 


attractive in after life. 
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Memorable Tan of Scotland. 


BY 
Patrick Fraser TYTLER, F.R.S.E., 
Author of ‘History of Scotland,’ etc. 













a 
Seeing the World: 
& Moung Suilor’a Ohon Story. 
By Coarzes NorpHorr, 


Author of the ‘Young Man-of- 
War’s Man.’ 












Til. 
The Martyr Missionary : 
Hike Jeurs in Chinn. 
By Rey. Cuarces P. Busn, M.A. 











NIMMO'S HALE: CROWN REWARD BOOKS. 


Extra Foolseap 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, Illustrated, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 


Iv 
My New Home: | 
QB Woman's Dinry. 


By the Author of ‘Win and 
Wear,’ ote. 





vy. 
Home Heroines : 
Gales for Girls. 


By T. 8. Arruur, 
Author of ‘ Life’s Crosses,’ 
‘Orange Blossoms,’ ete. 





VI. 
Lessons from Women’s Lives. 
By Saran J. Hate. 


NIMMO’S FAVOURITE GIFT-BOOKS. 


In small 8vo, printed on toned paper, richly bound in cloth and gold 
and gilt edges, with new and original Frontispiece, printed in 
colours by KRonwEIM, price 2s. 6d. each. 









The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Poems und Essuys. 
By O1iver GoupsMITH. 






Esop’s Fables, 
With Ynstructibe Applications. 
By Dr. CROXALL: 











The History of Sandford 


Io Diouf? 
Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. and Merton. 











The Life and Adventures 
a, of Robinson Orusoe, 


Evenings at’ Home; 
Ox, The Iubenile Pudget Opened. 


** The above are very elegant and remarkably cheap péliions of 
Sopa old favourite Works. 
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NIMMO'S- TWO SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 


Foolscap 8vo, Illustrated, elegantly bound in cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, gilt back and side, gilt edges, price 2s. each. 


I. 

The Far North: 
Explorations in the Arctic 
Regions. 

By Euisua Kent M.D., 
Commander second ‘Grinnell’ 
Expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin. 


Il. 
The Young Men of the Bible: 


A Series of Papers, 
Biographical and Suggestive. 
By Rey. Josepa A. CoLLmr. 


mI. 
The Blade and the Ear: 
A Book for Young Men. 


nnn 





Iv. 
Monarchs of Ocean: 
Narratives of Maritime Discovery 
and Progress. 


ve 
Life’s Ovosses, and How to 
Meet them. 


By T. 8. Arruur, 
Author of ‘ Anna Lee,’ ‘Orange 
Blossoms,’ etc. 


VI. 
A Father’s Legacy to his 
Daughters ; etc, 
A Book for Young Women. 
By Dr. Grecory. 


PAAR AN 


NIMMO’S EIGHTEENPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 


Demy 18mo, Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 1s. 6d. each. 


L 
The Vicar of Wakefield, 


Poems and Essays. 


By Ourver Gotpsmira. 


1. 
Eisop’s Fables, 
* With Instructive Applications. 


‘By Dr, CRoxALL. 
i. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
IV. 
The Young Man-of- War's 


Man: 
A Boy’s Voyage round the World. 


Vv. 
The Treasury of Anecdote: 
Moral and Religious. 


VIL 
The Boy’s Own Workshop. 


By Jacos Assorr, 


Vit. 
The Life and Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, 


‘VIIr. 
The History of Sandford 
and Merton. 


Ix 
Evenings at Home; 
Or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. 


—_~9-——. 
%," The above Series of elegant and useful books are specially pre- 
pared for the entertainment and instruction of young persons. 
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+ 


NIMMO’S SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 
Feap, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. each. 
1. rv. 
Bible Blessings. Grace Harvey and her 
By Rey. Ricuarp Newtoy, Cousins. 


Author of ‘The Best Things, ‘The | By the Author of ‘Douglas Farm.’ 
Safe Compass,’ ‘The King’s 
Highway,’ etc. 


Vv. 
Lessons from Rose Hill; 


I. 
One Hour a Week: AND 

iat “mami Little Nanette, 
outtg. 

By the Author of ‘Jesus on Earth.’ Vas 
— Great and Good Women: 

The Best Things. Biographies for Girls. 
By Rev. RicHarp Newton. By Lypra H. S1cournery. 


NIMMO’S ONE SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Foolscap 8vo, Coloured Frontispieces, handsomely bound in cloth, 
Illuminated, price 1s. each. 


L VII. 

Four Little People and Benjamin Franklin: 

their Friends. S Biography for Boys. 
; & vu. ; 
Elizabeth 5 _ Little Orowns, and How to 

@r, The Eriles of Siberia. Win them, _ 

I1t, 
Paul and Virginia. Great "Riches 


Iv. * ’ 
Title. Theos Helly Ribers’ Story. 


angle Thrend, Golden Theend, ae 
Silber Thead. bre The ss oer and the 


Vv. 
The Perils of Greatness ; xr. 
Or, : The Daisy’s First Winter, 
The Story of Alerunder Wenjihof. And other Stories. 






XII. 


_ Fe 
Barton Todd. The Man of the Mountain 























NIMMO’S SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS, — 
Demy 18mo, Illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt side, ; 
gilt edges, price 6d. each. : 


Pearls for Little People. Story Pictures from the 
Great Lessons for Bible. 
Litile People. The Tables of Stone : 


‘ Iustrations of the Commandments. 
Reason in Rhyme: 


A Poetry Book for the Young. The Pot of Gold. 
iso's Little Fable Book. | Stories about our Dogs. 


By Harrier Beecoer Stowe. 
Grapes from the Great 
‘i roe The Red-Winged Goose. 


Ways of Doing Good. The Hermit of the Hills. 


NIMMO’S FOURPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The above Series of Books are also done up in elegant Enamelled Paper 
Covers, beautifully printed in Colours, price 4d. each. 











*,* The distinctive features of the New Series of Sixpenny and One Shilling 
Juvenile Books are: The Subjects of each Volume have been selected with a due 
regard to Instruction and Entertainment; they are well printed on fine paper, in 
a superior manner; the Shilling Series is Illustrated with l'rontispieces printed in 
pili the Sixpenny Series has beautiful Engravings; and they are elegantly 
boun 


Rn nr 


The Cheapest Children’s Toy Books published. 


Large 4to, with original large Illustrations, beautifully printed in 
_ colours, illuminated wrapper, price Sixpence each, 


NIMMO’S NEW JUVENILE TALES. 
The Children in the Wood. . The White Cat, 


Little Red Riding Hood. John Gilpin. 
Jack and the Bean Stalk, Cinderella. 
Jack the Giant Killer, Reynard the Fox, 


Nomo’s Juventtz TAaes are, without exception, the cheapest 
Children’s Toy Books ever offered to the public. Each book contains 
Hight original full-page Illustrations from designs by first-class artists, 
beautifully printed in colours, They are printed on superior paper, 
and are in an elegant coloured wrapper. : 





NIMMO'S POCKET TREASURIES. 


ee 


Miniature 4to, beautifully bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 1s. 6d. each. 


I. 
A TREASURY OF TABLE TALK. 


IE. 


EPIGRAMS AND LITERARY FOLLIES. 


iL 


A TREASURY OF POETIC GEMS. 


IV. 


THE TABLE TALK 
OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


v. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE COMEDIES based 
SHAKESPEARE. 





VI. 
BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH 
DRAMATISTS. 
‘A charming little Series, well edited and printed. More thoroughly readable 


little books it would be hard to find; there is no padding in them, all is epigram, 
point, poetry, or sound common sense.'—Publisher's Circular, 





Crown 8vo, cloth oxtra, price 6s., 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS OF A PROFESSOR: 


BEING A SERIES Ol’ DESULTORY ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 


By D'Arcy Wentwortit THOMPSON, 
Professor of Greek, Queen's College, Galway; Author of ‘Day Dreams 
of a Schoolmaster;’ ‘Sales Attici; or, The Theology and Ethics .- 


of Aahenan Drama,’ etc. etc. a 












































—NIMMO'S POPULAR RELIGIOUS. GIFT-BOOKS. 


——-0. 





18mo, finely printed on toned paper, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 1s. 6d. each. 





Across the River: Twelve Views of Heaven. 
By Norman Macteop, D.D.; R. W. Hamirron, D.D.; Roser 8. 
CanpiisH, D.D.; JAmMEs Hamiiron, D.D.; etc. etc. etc. 


‘A more charming little work has rarely fallen under our notice, or one that 
will more faithfully direct the steps to that better land it should be the aim of all 
to seek.’—Bell's Messenger. 


Emblems of Jesus; or, Ilustrations of 
Emmanuel’s Character and Work, 


‘We have no hesitation in pronouncing this book worthy of high commendation. 
The metaphors are wrought out with great skill, beauty, freshness, and analytical 
power. The arrangement and treatment are admirable.’—Dundee Courier. 


Life Thoughts of Eminent Christians, 


Comfort for the Desponding 5 or, Words to 
Soothe and Cheer Troubled Hearts. : : 


‘This work administers the balm of consolation to almost every class of weary 
and heavy-laden souls.’—Stirling Journal. 


The Chastening of Love; or, Words of Con- 


solation to the Christian Mourner. By Josurn Parker, D.D., 
Manchester. 


The Cedar Christian. By the Rev. Theodore 


L. CuxyLer. 


‘Consolation for Christian Mothers bereaved 
or Littte CumpRen. By A Frienp or MouURNERS. 


‘The essence of these pages is an unpretentious spirit, and an humble though 
holy mission. We doubt not that many a mother in her lonely anguish will feel 
relief in having this simple companion to share her tears.’—Stirling Journal. 


The Orphan; or, Words of Comfort for the 


Fatherless and Motherless. 


Gladdening Streams; or, The Waters of the | 
Sanctuary. A Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord’s Day 
of the Year. 


Spirit of the Old Divines. 


Choice Gleanings from Sacred Writers. 
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". Popular Works by the Author of ‘Heaven our Home. 
coins “ealt 


L 
NINETY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


Crown 8vo, cloth antique, prico 3s. 64., 


HEAVEN OUR HOME. 


‘The author of the volume before us endeavours to describe what heaven fs, as 
shown by the light of reason and Scripture; and we promise the reader many 
charming pictures of heavenly bliss, founded upon undeniable authority, and 
described with the pen of a dramatist, which cannot fail to elevate the soul as 
well as to delight the imagination. ..... Part Second proves, in & manner as 
beautiful as it is convincing, the DOCTRINE OF THE RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS IN 
HEAVEN,—a subject of which the author makes much, introducing many touching 
scenes of Scripture celebrities meeting in heaven and discoursing of their expori- 
ence on earth. Part Third peMONSTRATES THE INTEREST WHICH THOSE IN HEAVEN 
FEEL IN EARTH, AND PROVES, WITH REMARKABLE CLEARNESS, THAT SUCH AN INT 
REST EXISTS NOT ONLY WITH THE ALMIGHTY AND AMONG THK ANGELS, BUT AISO 
AMONG THE SPIRITS OF DEPARTED FRIENDS, We unhesitatingly give our opinion 
that this volume is one of the most delightful productions of a religious character 
which has appeared for some time; and we would desire to see it puss into exten- 
sive circulation.’—Glasgow Herald. 





A Cheap Edition of 
HEAVEN OUR HOME, 
In crown 8yo, cloth limp, price 1s. 6d., is also published. 





AA 


é II. 
< TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 


Crown 8vo, cloth antique, price 3s. 64., 
MEET FOR HEAVEN. 


‘The author, in his or her former work, “Weaven our Ilome,” portrayed a 
SOCIAL HEAVEN, WHERE SCATTERED FAMILIES MERT AT LAST IN LOVING INTER- 
COURSE AND IN POSSESSION OF PERFECT RECOGNITION, to spend a never-ending 
eternity of peace and love. In the present work the individual state of the chil- 
dren of God is attempted to be unfolded, and more especially the state of proba- 
tion which is set apart for them on earth to fit and prepare orring mortals for the 
society of the saints. ... . Tho work, aaa whole, displays an originality of con- 
ception, a flow of language, and a closcness of reasoning rarely found in religious 
publications... .. The author combats the pleasing and generally accepted belief, 
that DEATIN WILL EFFRCUL AN ENTIRUY OHANGH ON THK SPIRITUAL CONDITION OF 
OUR souzs, and that all who enter {nto bliss will be placed on @ common level.'— 
“Glasgow Herald. 





A Cheap Edition of 
MEET FOR HEAVEN, 
In crown 8yo, cloth limp, price 1s, 6d., is also seein 
pt 




















Works by the Author of ‘ Heaven our Home '—continued. 


TIt. 
TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND, 


Crown 8vo, cloth antique, price 3s. 6d., 


LIFE IN HEAVEN. 


“ 'Terere, FairH 18 CHANGED into SiGHT, AND Hore Is PASSED INTO 
BLISSFUL FRUITION. 


‘This is certainly one of the most remarkable works which have been issued 
from the press during the present generation; and we have no doubt it will prove 
as acceptable to the public as the two attractive volumes to which if forms an 
appropriate and beautiful sequel.’—Chelienkam Journal, F 

‘We think this work well calculated to remove many erroneous ideas respecting 
our future state, and to put before its readers snch an idea of the reality of our 
existence there, as may tend to make a future world more desirable and more 
sought for than it is at present.'—Cambridge University Chronicle. 

* This, like its companion works, ‘‘ Heaven our Home,” and “ Meet for Heaven,” 
needs no adventitious circumstances, no prestige of literary renown, torecommend 
it to the consideration of the reading public, and, like its predecessors, will no 
doubt circulate by tens of thousands throughout the land.’—Glasgow Examiner. 





A Cheap Edition of 
LIFE IN HEAVEN, 


In crown 8vo, cloth limp, price 1s. 6d., is also published. 





IV. 
Crown 8vo, cloth antique, price 3s. 6d., 


TABOR’S TEACHINGS; 


Or, THe Vert Lirtep. 


‘The main subjects discussed in this new work are, Christ’s glory and eternal 
intercourse with his people. These are developed with great power of thought, 
and great beauty of language. ‘The book is sure to meet with as flattering a 
reception as the author's former works.’—The Vewsman. 

‘The work opens upto view a heaven to be prized, and a home to besought for, 
and presents itin a cheerful and attractive aspect. The beauty and elegance of 
the language adds grace and dignity to the subject, and will tend to secure to it 
the passport to public favour so deservedly merited and obtained by the author’s 
former productions.’—Montrose Standard. 

*A careful reading of this volume will add immensely to the interest of the New 
Testament narrative of the Transfiguration, and so far will greatly promote our 
personal interest in the will of God as revealed in his word.’— Wesleyan Times. 





A Cheap Edition of 
TABOR’S THEACHINGS, 


In crown 8yo, cloth limp, price 1s. 6d., is also published. 
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Uniform with ‘Heaven our Home! 





Third Edition, just ready, price 3s. 6d., 
THE SPIRIT DISEMBODIED. 


WHEN WE DIE WE DO NOT FALL ASLEEP: 
WE ONLY CHANGE OUR PLACE. 


BY HERBERT BROUGHTON. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘This book will be read by thousands. It treats on all-important 
subjects in a simple and attractive style.’—Chronicle. 


‘This is a book of very considerable merit, and destined, ere long, 
to attract attention in the literary world. The subject of which it 
treats is one of surpassing interest,’—Berwick Warder. 


‘ This is a remarkable work, and well worth the study of all inquir- 
ing minds.’—Renfrew Independent. : 


‘The last chapter supplies us with 2 few more instances of the deaths 
of pious men, in proof that angels do attend the deathbed scenes of the 
saints of God, to carry the disembodied spirit to heaven.’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


‘The author shows as conclusively as it can be shown, not only that 
the soul is an immortal part of our being, but that there are mysterious 
links connecting us with those we love on earth, and that when ‘clothed 
upon” with immortality, we shall “recognise each other and be together 
in eternity.” ’—Zeeter Post. 


‘We think the author has satisfactorily demonstrated both the 
immortality of man, and also that the spirit lives in a condition of 
conscious existence after death. His chapter on the recognition of 
friends in heaven, proves that point in a convincing manner. His 
narratives of the triumphant deathbeds, and the celestial visions of 
many departed saints, will be prized by not a few readers.’——Dundee — 
Courier. e 




























































“NTMMO’s i: 
HANDY BOOKS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


Foolscap 8vo, uniformly bound in cloth extra. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 





—_——9-——- 


I. 


THE EARTH’S CRUST. 


A Handy Outline of Geology. With numerous [lustrations. Third 
Edition. By Davin Pacer, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Author of 
‘Text-Books of Geology and Physical Geography,’ etc. 

‘Such a work as this was much wanted,—a work giving in clear and intelligible 
outline the leading facts of the science, without amplification or irksome details, 
It is admirable in arrangement, and clear, easy, and at the same time forcible, in 
style. It will lead, we hope, to the introduction of geology into many schools that 
have neither time nor room for the study of large treatises,’ —The Museum. 


II. 


POULTRY AS A MEAT SUPPLY: 


Being Hints to Henwives how to Rear and Manage Poultry Economi- 
cally and Profitably. Fourth Edition. By the Author of ‘The 
Poultry Kalendar.’ 

‘The Author’s excellent aim is to teach henwives how to make the poultry-yard - 

a profitable as well as pleasant pursuit, and to popularize poultry-rearing among 

the rural population generally.'—Zhe Globe. 


IIL 
HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
ENGINEER: , 


Being Hints to Youths intending to adopt the Profession. Third 
Edition. By Bernarp Stuart, Engineer. 

‘Parents and guardians, with youths under their charge destined for the pro- 
fession, as well as youths themselves, who intend to adopt it, will do well to study 
and obey the plain curriculum in this little book. Its doctrine will, we hesitate 
not to say, if practised, tend to fill the ranks of the profession with men conscious 
of the heavy responsibilities placed in their charge.'—Practical Mechanic's Journal. 


, Iv. 
RATIONAL COOKERY: 


Cookery made Practical and Economical, in connection with the 
Chemistry of Food. Fifth Edition. By Harrenaw Re. 
‘A thousand times more useful as a marriage-gift than the usual gewgaw 


presents, would be this very simple manual for the daily guidance of the youthful 
bride in one of her most important domestic duties.’—Glasgow Citizen. 
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, NIMMO'S _ | 
HANDY BOOKS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE— 
. Continued. 





Vv 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: 


In a Series of Biographies, from the Beginning of the Christian Era 

till the Present Time. Second Edition. By Davin Prypg, M.A. 

‘Ibis published with a view to the teaching of the history of Europe since the 

Christian era by the biographic method, recommended by Mr. Carlyle as the only 

proper method of teaching history. The style of the book is clear, elegant, and 

terse. The biographies are well, and, for the most part, graphically told.’—The 
Scotsman. 

VI. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 


Plain and Brief Directions for the Treatment requisite before Advice 
can be obtained. Second Edition. By Orrixy Bonun SHore, 
Doctor of Medicine of the University of Edinburgh, ete. etc. etc. 

‘This is one of the medicine books that ought to be published. It does not 
recommend any particular system, and it is not in any sense an advertisement for 
fees. It is from the pen of Dr. Shore, an eminent physician, and it is dedicated, 
by permission, to Sir James Y. Simpson, Bart., one of the first physicians of the 
age. We can recommend it to the attention of heads of families and to travellers.’ 

—The Standard. 


VII. 
DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT: 


Hints on the Training and Treatment of Children and Servants. . 
By Mrs. Cuaries Dora. 


‘A more valuable little treatise we have rarely seen.’—Jlustrated Times. 
‘This is an excellent book of its kind, a handbook to family life which will do 
much towards promoting comfort and happiness.’—The Spectator. 


VIIL. 


FREE-HAND DRAWING: 


A Guide to Ornamental, Figure, and Landscape Drawing. By an 
Arr Srupent, Author of ‘Ornamental and Figure Drawing.’ 
Profusely Illustrated. 

‘This is an excellent and thoroughly practical guide to ornamental, figure, and 


landscape drawing. Beginners could not make a better start than with this capital 
little book.’—Morning Star. 


Ix. 
THE METALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION: 


_ Iron, Steel, Bessemer Metal, ete. etc. By Francis HERBERT JOYNSON: 
Iilustrated. 


v 





OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
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Popular Religions Works, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


oO 








Foolscap 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, antique, 
‘ price 2s. 6d., 


CHRISTIAN COMFORT. 
By tHE Avruor or ‘EMBLEMS OF JESUS.’ 


‘There is a fitness and adaptability in this book for the purpose it 
sceks to accomplish, which will most surely secure for it a wide and 

' general acceptance, not only in the home circle, but wherever suffering 
may be found, whether mental, spiritual, or physical.’— Wesleyan Times. 


By the.same Author, uniform in style and price, 


LIGHT ON THE GRAVE 


‘This is a book for the mourner, and one full of consolation. Even 
a heathen poet could say, “Non omnis mortar ;” and the object of this 
‘book is to show how little of the good man can die, and how thoroughly 
the sting of death, deprived of its poison, may be extracted. It is the 
work of one who has apparently suffered, and obviously reflected much; 
and, having traversed the vale of weeping, offers himself for a guide 
to the spots where the springs of comfort flow, and where the sob passes 
into the song. . . . . The form and elegance of the book, we must add, 

‘ make it peculiarly suitable as a gift.~Daily Review. 


— 


Uniform in style and price, — 


GLIMPSES OF THE CELESTIAL CITY, 
AND GUIDE TO THE INHERITANCE. 


CHith Jncrovuction bp the 


REV. JOHN MACFARLANE, LLD, 
CLAPHAM, LONDON, 








NIMMO’S | 
Series of Commonplace Books, — 


—_—0—~ 


Small 4to, elegantly printed on superfine toned paper, and richly 
bound in cloth and gold and gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. each. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Curious Facts AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 


LAW AND LAWYERS. 


Curious Facts AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


Curious Facts AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 


INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. 


Curious Facts AnD CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 


OMENS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


Curious Facts AND ILLUSTRATIVE SKETCHES. 


CLERGYMEN AND DOCTORS. 


Curious Facrs AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 





Large 4to, strongly bound in enamelled boards, price 5s., 


GOOD OLD STORIES: 


A NURSERY PICTURE BOOK. 
With Sirtp large coloured Yllustrations. 


Being Nummo’s JuvENILE Tavzs complete in One Volume, 


forming an admirable present for the Young. a 

















Ten Volumes, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 268.; or, in Twenty Volumes, 
sewed, price 1s. each, 


WILSON’S TALES OF THE BORDERS AND 
OF SCOTLAND: 


HISTORICAL, TRADITIONARY, AND IMAGINATIVE. 


Epirep By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 
One of the Original Editors and Contributors. 


In announcing a NEW EDITION of the BORDER TALES, the 
Publisher does not consider it necessary to say anything in recommenda-~ 
tion of a work which has stood the test of a general competition, and 
which has increased in public favour with its years. Equally suited to 
all classes of readers, it has been received with delight in the school- 
room, the drawing-room, the parlour, and the village reading-room. 
Many of the Tales have been publicly read. The high tone of its 
morality renders it an admirable small library for young members of 
the family. 


-NIMMO’S POPULAR TALES, 


SB Series of Interesting and Amusing Stories 
' BY EMINENT AUTHORS. 


Six volumes, handsomely bound in cloth extra, price 3s. each; may 
also be had in twelve volumes, feap. 8vo, illuminated wrapper, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Each Volume complete in itself, and sold separately. 


*,* This work is admirably adapted for village, lending, mechanics’ 
institute, and ship libraries; and the single volumes are suitable for 
yailway, seaside, and fireside reading. 
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THE CHEAPEST SCHOOLBOOKS PUBLISHED. 


THE IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLBOOKS. 


New and Improved Editions, uniform foolscap 8vo, strongly bound © 





and lettered. 
s. da f s. d. 
First Book of lessons, - First Arithmetic, . . Oo 4 
sewed, . . . © 1 | Key to First Arithmetic, 0 4 
Second do, bound, 0 4 | Arithmetic in Theory and 
Sequel to the Second Book, Practice, . 09 
No. 1, F : . 0 4} Key to do., 10 
Do. do, No2,0 4 Bookkeeping, 0 6 
Third Book of Lessons, . 0 8 | Key todo., 0 4° 
Fourth do., 0 9 | A Compendium of Geo- 
Supplement to the Fourth graphy, 04 
Book, 0 10 | Elements of Geomdten, , . oO 4 
Fifth Book of _—, Mensuration, - s 0 F 
(Boys), . . 0 9| Appendixtodo, . . 0 5 
Reading-Book for Girls, 0 9 | Scripture Lessons (0. T.), 
Selections from the British No. L, - * . 0 6 
Poets, Vol. I, . . 1 °0 Do. do., No. IL, 0 6 
Do. do, Vol. IL, 1 06 Do. (N.T.), No I, 0 6 
English Grammar, . 0 4 Do. do, No IL, 0 6 





Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., 


ARITHMETIC: 


Tue Text-Boox or Tux Irish Nationay Socirry. 


Edited and adapted for Middle~class Schools; with Answers, Numerous 
Illustrations, and Additional Examples. 


By A. K. ISBISTER, 


Head Master of the Stationers’ School, London; Author of ° 
‘The Concise Euclid,’ etc. ete. etc. 


*,* This Work may also be had without the Answers, peice Ie ' 








NIMMO'S ‘CROWN’ LIBRARY. _ 


A SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS. 





Crown 8vo, beautifully printed on superfine paper, with Illustrations by 
eminent Artists, elegantly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 


c . iL Vv. bet 
THE OROWN BURNS. | ‘THE OROWN MOORE. ~- 

, VI. \ 
nie CROWN WORD : 

OROWN LONGFELLOW. ee ce 
a THE OROWN BOOK OF ~. 

THE GROWN SOOTT, HUMOROUS POETRY. 3 
Iv. nl = : 


THE ORBOWN BYRON. | CROWN BALLAD BOOK. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s., ie, 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A MEMBER 
OF THE PROFESSION. 


John Bull. 
¢A “Book about Dominies” is the work of no ordinary dominie, who feels the 
dignity of his profession, and relates his experience, which is by no means to be 
despised. The book merits perusal by all interested in the great question of 
Education.’ 











; Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
*A more sensible book than this about boys has rarely been written, for it 
enters practically into all the particulars which have to be encountered amongst 
\ “the young ideas” who have to be trained for life, and are too often marred by 
the educational means adopted for their early mental development. The writer 
is evidently one of the Arnold school—that “prince of schoolmasters”—who did 
more for the formation of the character of his pupils than any man that ever 
lived.’ - ‘ 
Spectator. 

‘This is a manly, earnest book. The author describes in a series of essays the 
life and work of a schoolmaster; and as he has lived that life, and done that work 
from deliberate choice, his story is worth hearing. Why does the writer of a book, 
so honest and thoughtful as this about dominies, come before the public anony- 
mously? Let us hope that a second edition will ere long be called for, and that 
thus an opportunity may be afforded of correcting this mistake.’ 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
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